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CHAPTER  I 


THE  FROBLEM 


Purpose  of  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  explore  the  usefulness  of  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory*  (l)  in  the  analysis  of 
the  occurrence,  or  non-occurrence  of  disciplinary- type  problem  behavior 
in  men's  residence  halls,  and  (2)  in  the  prediction  of  those  locations 
in  men's  residence  halls  which  are  likely  to  be  designated  as  chronically 
troubled  areas*  More  specifically,  several  questions  were  formulated 
for  investigation.  One  group  of  questions  concerned  the  use  of  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (hereafter,  MMPI)t 

1*  If  MMPI  profiles  of  students  in  men's  residence  hall  sections 
where  behavior  problems  reoccurred  throughout  a semester,  were  compared 
with  MMPI  profiles  of  those  students  in  sections  where  quietness  and 
orderliness  was  the  norm,  would  there  be  measurable  differences  between 
the  two  groups? 

2.  Was  the  occurrence  of  a chronically  troubled  residence  hall 
section  partially  a result  of  having  a larger  number  of  occupants  than 
would  be  expected  with  MMPI  scores  characteristic  of  the  "delinquent- 
type”  individual? 

3*  Conversely,  was  the  occurrence  of  a more  orderly  residence 
hall  section  partially  a result  of  having  a larger  number  of  occupants 
than  would  be  expected  with  MMPI  scores  characteristic  of  the  more 
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socially  conforming  individual? 
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A second  group  of  questions  involved  the  problem  of  group  influence 
upon  individuals: 

1.  Was  there  a group  influence  upon  the  behavior  of  individuals 
within  the  group  resulting  in  behavior  different  from  that  which  would 
have  been  predicted  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  MMFX  scores?  For 
example,  did  those  men  who,  based  on  their  MM  PI  scores,  would  have  been 
predicted  as  quiet  or  socially  conforming  individuals,  actually  tend  to 
be  seen  by  residence  hall  staff  as  disciplinary  problems  when  they  lived 
in  a residence  hall  section  which  had  a reputation  for  disciplinary- 
type  behavior  and  which  included  a larger  number  of  men  than  would  be 
expected  with  MM  PI  profiles  of  a delinquent-type? 

2.  Conversely,  did  those  men  who,  based  on  their  ?#4PX  profiles, 
would  have  been  predicted  as  behaving  in  a delinquent  manner  actually 
tend  to  be  seen  by  residence  hall  staff  as  more  socially  conforming  when 
they  lived  in  a residence  hall  section  which  had  a reputation  for  quietness 
and  orderliness  and  which  included  a larger  number  of  men  than  would  be 
expected  with  MMPI  profiles  of  the  socially  conforming  type? 

Orientation  to  the  Problem 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  indicate  a need  in  American  higher 
education  to  understand,  predict  and  control  disciplinary-type  activities 
in  the  residence  halls.  Cowley  (193k)  states  that  disciplinary  problems 
have  been  of  crucial  concern  throughout  the  history  of  higher  education. 

For  example,  in  1802  students  at  Princeton  rioted  and  burned  down  their 
residence  hall,  and  in  an  early  Harvard  riot,  one  eminent  professor  lost 
an  eye  and  another  was  so  severely  injured  that  he  suffered  a limp  for  the 
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remainder  of  his  life.  Cowley  (1934,  p.  710)  concludes  that  "disciplinary 
problems  in  the  American  college  took  on  such  importance  that  the 
dormitory  never  developed  into  a meeting  place  for  expanding  minds, " 
rather,  "residence  halls  became  places  for  students  merely  to  sleep,  to 
eat  and  occasionally  to  study." 

The  idea  of  housing  students  was  brought  over  by  the  colonists 
from  England;  however,  where  the  English  made  the  residence  hall  a 
focal  point  of  the  educational  process  by  bringing  together  dons  and 
students,  Americans  soon  tended  to  look  upon  their  hails  as  notidng  more 
than  places  of  shelter.  The  disciplinary  situation  became  so  deteriorated, 
that  during  the  rise  of  the  early  mid-western  universities,  such  as  the 
University  of  Michigan,  administrators  refused  to  build  housing  for 
students.  Thus  many  institutions  adopted  the  Uerman  system  of  completely 
Ignoring  students  outside  the  classroom. 

By  the  early  1900's  however,  there  was  a growing  awareness  that 
where  and  how  college  students  live  is  of  educational  significance,  said 
new  residence  halls  began  to  be  constructed  throug  hout  the  United  States. 
This  led  to  the  develo  meat  of  an  American  plan  for  residence  halls  which 
is  a type  of  compromise  between  the  English  and  the  German  methods.  This 
has  tended  to  produce  a sort  of  laissez  faire  attitude  on  the  part  of 
adm  nistrators  concerning  student  life  in  the  halls  and  there  has  continued 
to  exiBt  an  "apartness  from  intellectual  life"  in  our  system  (Cowley,  1934). 

Recently  in  American  higher  education  there  has  been  a rowing 
attempt  to  change  the  intellectual  climate  of  residence  hall  living  and 
to  establish  them  as  central  places  of  learning.  Riker  (1956)  feels  that 
the  modern  residence  hall  should  contribute  to  the  primary  concern  of 
the  university,  wiiich  is  education;  otherwise,  the  halls  have  no  reason 
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for  existence.  Living  in  the  residence  hall  should  provide  a student  with 
the  kind  of  experiences  which  contribute  to  his  education,  add  to  his 
personal  growth,  and  thus  provide  a continuity  between  the  classroom  and 
other  aspects  of  student  life.  The  place  the  student  lives  can  provide  a 
type  of  laboratory  where  he  tries  out  the  ideals  of  democratic  living 
learned  from  books. 

That  residence  halls  will  grow  in  importance  can  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  current  trends.  In  i960,  there  were  987,000  single  students  housed 
by  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1970,  there 
will  be  units  for  another  577,000  undergraduates  and  lU,000  graduates, 
making  a grand  total  of  1,578,000  single  students  (Hiker,  1961).  Housing 
is  currently  one  of  the  major  factors  restricting  the  growth  of  universities 
in  small  towns,  such  as  the  University  of  Florida,  and  thus  it  has  a high 
priority  for  building  funds  (Role  and  Scope  Study,  University  of  Florida, 
1962).  Some  large  universities  are  seriously  considering  housing  «n 
their  students  (Williamson  and  Draper,  1951)  and  there  is  a recent  trend 
to  use  such  a step  as  a means  of  closing  out  fraternities,  thus  bringing 
students  more  under  the  jurisdiction  of  university  authorities  (Time,  July 
13,  1962). 


Importance  of  the  Study 

From  the  above  background  material,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
housing  occupies  a strategic  position  in  higher  education.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  the  effective  use  of  housing  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
education  has  been  hampered  by  the  occurrence  of  problem  behavior.  From 
a study  of  disciplinary  problems  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Barger 
(unpublished  paper)  concludes: 
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"It  is  evident  that  earning  high  grades  and  getting  into 
disciplinary  difficult  are  rather  stably  incompatible  behavioral  tenden- 
cies. In  fact,  only  one  member  of  the  male  discipline  group  ^studied/ 
earned  membership  in  the  scholarship  group  with  a 3.55  grade  point  and 
none  of  the  female  group  performed  that  well  grade  wise." 

Besides  the  relationship  between  disciplinary  problems  and  scholar- 
ship, there  is  also  the  problem  of  the  kinds  of  things  being  learned  in 
the  informal  atmosphere  of  the  residence  halls,  which  are  of  concern  to 
both  educators  and  parents  alike.  What  is  learned  outside  the  classroom 
can  actually  negate  that  which  is  learned  within.  MacCormick  (1956),  a 
criminologist  at  the  University  of  California,  believes  that  college 
behavior  of  the  discipline  type  tends  to  delay  maturity  in  that  it  leads 
students  to  feel  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
society;  and  it  sets  the  norm  of  behavior  at  a low  level. 

Since  activity  of  a disciplinary  nature  seems  to  affect  both 
scholarly  and  social  kinds  of  learning,  methods  which  would  aid  in  the 
understanding,  prediction  and  control  of  such  behavior  would  be  of  value. 
This  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  study. 


Terminology 

The  following  terms  will  be  used  as  described  below: 

Problem  Behavior 

Conduct  defined  by  the  residence  hall  staff  as  disrupting  to 
good  living  conditions.  It  includes  such  activities  within  a 
residence  hall  section  as  creating  noisy  disturbances, 
"horseplay"  and  more  serious  forms  of  behavior  involving 
personal  or  property  damage.  Three  types  of  problem  behavior 
are  described  by  section  advisers:  hard  core  behavior  problems, 

problem  behavior  leaders  and  problem  behavior  followers.  (See 
Appendix  A) 
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Non-Problem  Behavior 

Conduct  defined  by  the  residence  hall  staff  as  condicive  to 
quiet  living  conditions.  It  includes  quiet,  studious  ac- 
tivities and  aiding  the  staff  in  maintaining  order.  Three 
types  of  non-problem  behavior  are  described  by  section  advis- 
ers* non-participants  in  problem  behavior,  anti-participants 
of  problem  behavior  and  non-participants  withdrawn.  (See 
Appendix  A) 

Chronically  Troubled  Sections 

Those  sections  or  sub-sections  in  residence  halls  rihich  as  a 
result  of  problem  behavior  are  a source  of  concern  to  the 
residence  hall  staff  throughout  a semester.  These  sections 
are  identified  fcy  the  number  of  disciplinary  actions  taken, 
number  of  property  damage  reports,  section  advisers'  weekly 
reports,  complaints  of  residents  within  the  section,  and 
general  impressions  of  the  resident  assistants  and  resident 
counselors. 

"Ideal11  Section 

Those  sections  or  sub-sections  ihich  are  chosen  by  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  by  residence  hall  staff*  participation  in 
cultural  activities,  reports  of  good  conditions  by  the  section 
advisers  and  residents  and  general  impressions  of  ths  resident 
assistants  and  resident  counselors. 


Initial  Assumptions 

Since  certain  hypotheses  were  m de  in  this  study,  there  is  ne  ed 
for  a recognition  of  some  of  the  underlying  assumptions  from  which 
they  were  drawn.  It  was  felt  that  behavior  of  individuals  can  best  be 
understood  as  "an  ongoing  field  process."  "It  is  the  resultant  of  the 
transaction  between  the  individual  and  other  structured  units  in  the 
behavioral  field  ....  In  the  exchange  between  individual  and  envi- 
ronment, both  give  to  each  other  and  both  are  affected  and  to  some 
degree  altered  by  the  exchange"  (stern  et  al,  1956,  p.  35) . 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELEVANT  RESEARCH 

Introduction 

Three  types  of  research  will  be  reviewed*  (1)  studies  of  the 
effects  of  certain  interpersonal  experiences  in  institutional  living; 

(2)  studies  of  group  influences  on  the  formation  of  norms;  (3)  studies  of 
the  use  of  tests  in  predicting  group  syntality;  and  (U)  studies  using  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  to  predict  delinquent  and  non- 
delinquent  behavior. 

Institutional  Living 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a growing  interest  in  the  effect 
peo  le  holding  different  attitudes  and  values  have  upon  one  another  while 
living  together.  Jones  (19J>3)  in  England,  Sivadon  (19f>7)  in  France,  and 
Greenblatt  (1?59)  in  America  have  reported  a number  of  studies  involving 
the  use  of  milieu  therapy  upon  the  institutionalized  emotionally  disturbed 
individual.  In  general,  these  writers  describe  milieu  therapy  as  being 
located  not  in  personal  or  group  counseling  techniques,  but  rather  in 
"the  normal  interactions  of  healthy  community  life."  Jones  (195>3)  found 
that  people  with  personality  traits  described  as  democratic,  person- 
centered,  and  friendly  had  a therapeutic  effect  upon  patients  when  they 
lived  and  worked  among  them.  His  original  experiment  involved 
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approximately  one  hundred  psychiatric  cases,  mostly  diagnosed  as  socio- 
pathic,  who  had  resisted  other  forms  of  therapy.  A hospital  was  equipped 
with  a factory-like  workshop.  Staff  members  were  then  trained  to  live 
among  the  patients  giving  them  "companionship,  support,  stimulation,  and 
models  of  social  adjustment."  In  two  to  four  months,  66  per  cent  of  the 
group  had  improved.  Since  these  were  sociopathic  individuals  who  had  not 
been  helped  by  traditional  methods  of  treatment,  this  experiment  was 
considered  by  Jones  to  be  highly  successful  and  consequently  stimulated  a 
new  area  of  research. 

In  explaining  the  effectiveness  of  milieu  therapy,  Jones  considers 
it  to  be  an  acculturation  process  through  the  use  of  new  social  models. 
Other  writers  have  made  similar  proposals,  hue sch  (1951)  believes  that 
the  method  rests  upon  communication  between  people  with  different  percep- 
tions of  life  events  and  different  value  systems.  Bromberg  (1951*)  states 
that  it  may  well  be  the  major  method  of  psychotherapy  for  maladjusted 
people  in  our  society,  and  Jones  (1953)  feels  that  this  new  method,  "may 
have  consequences  even  more  far- reaching  than  those  following  from  psycho- 
analytic discoveries." 

Studies  exploring  the  negative  effects  of  interpersonal  experience 
within  living  comraunitie s are  apparently  much  fewer  than  those  exploring 
positive  experiences*  Polansky,  Lippett  and  Redl  (1950)  used  summer  camp 
groups  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  behavioral  contagion  which  they  describe 
as  "changes  occurring  in  social  interaction  in  which  the  actor  had  not 
communicated  intent  to  evoke  such  a change. " The  following  example  is 
givens 

Eighty  rather  disturbed  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  are  in  a large  camp  mess  hall.  Johnny,  in  a fit  of 
temper  against  one  person  at  his  table,  throws  a plate  at  him. 

A minute  later,  plates  fly  all  through  the  air,  and  place  is  in 
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an  uproar,  (p.  320) 

During  a summer  period,  the  children* s behavior  was  studied  using 
perceptions  of  fellow  members,  observations  of  behavior,  and  ratings  of 
counselors.  They  found  that  those  who  had  high  prestige  in  the  group 
were  more  open  to  behavioral  contagion.  The  likelihood  of  initiating 
such  behavioral  contagion  was  a function  of  the  feeling  of  higher  security 
in  the  group,  the  possibility  of  communication  and  the  degree  to  which 
individual  reactions  ware  representative  of  the  common  states  of  needs 
present  in  the  group. 

Group  Influences  on  the  Formation  of  Norms 

Cartwright  and  ander  (1953)  state  that  the  similarities  of 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  members  of  certain  groups  are  felt  to  result 
from  the  group  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  individual  members.  A person 
may  behave  as  the  others  in  the  group  because  he  likes  them  and  wants  to 
be  like  them,  or  perhaps  fears  punishment,  ridicule  or  rejection  if  he 
does  not  conform.  Fe stinger  (1950)  says  that  the  closer  together  people 
live,  the  greater  probability  of  the  formation  of  friendships.  Friend- 
ships inroly  communication  between  people  resulting  in  a common  fund  of 
information  and  attitudes  and  a group  standard  which  becomes  self- 
perpetuating. 

Newcomb  (iaccoby,  et  al.,  1958)  in  the  Bennington  Study  pursued  the 
hypothesis  that  "membership  in  established  groups  usually  involves  the 
taking  on  of  whole  patterns  of  interrelated  behavior  and  attitudes."  By 
studying  the  students  at  ennington,  the  majority  of  whom  tended  to 
become  like  their  professors  and  fellow  students  in  certain  attitudes,  he 
concluded  that  attitudes  are  acquired  as  "a  function  of  relating  oneself 
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to  some  group  or  groups,  positively  or  negatively." 

Fherif  (1937)  used  the  auto kinetic  effect  to  study  group  Influences 
upon  the  formation  of  norms  and  attitudes.  He  had  subjects  estimate  the 
amount  of  movement  witnessed  in  a small  light  in  a dark  room.  He  con- 
cluded that  when  individ\ials  were  faced  with  an  unstructured  situation  as 
members  of  a group,  they  tended  to  establish  a norm  peculiar  to  that  group. 

Asch  (Cartwright  and  .ander,  1953)  conducted  a similar  experiment 
to  that  of  Sherif.  He  studied  the  "effects  of  group  pressure  upon  the 
modification  and  distortion  of  judgments."  Presenting  a series  of  three 
unequal  lines,  he  used  confederates  within  the  group  to  report  the  lengths 
in  various  ways.  Some  individuals  within  the  group  tended  to  distort 
their  perceptions  in  the  direction  of  those  reported  by  the  confederates. 
Others  deliberately  reported  their  observations  as  similar  to  the  confed- 
erates even  when  seen  differently,  in  order  not  to  appear  different  from 
the  group,  thus  indicating  the  effect  of  group  pressure  upon  individual 
behavior. 


Predicting  Group  Fyntality 

Although  there  is  growing  interest  in  the  effects  individuals 
within  groups  have  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  group  itself,  there 
are  few  studies  attempting  to  use  tests  to  predict  such  results.  Hay  thorns 
(1953)  and  also  Cleveland  and  Fisher  (1957)  noted  that  there  have  been 
numerous  studies  relating  to  the  characteristics  of  groups,  but  there  has 
been  little  research  relating  individual  personality  traits  to  group 
functioning.  Haythorne  (1953)  attempted  to  test  'Cattail ’ s hypothesis 
that,  "Every  man  in  a group  is  to  some  extent  a leader  insofar  as  every 
man  has  some  effect  upon  the  syntality  of  a group."  (p.  25)  Using 
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observers'  ratings  and  the  Cattell  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire, 
he  found  that  small  group  behavior  could  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  char- 
acteri sties  of  individuals*  By  shifting  the  members  from  group  to  group, 
he  reported  that  such  individual  traits  measured  by  the  Cattell  question- 
naire as  insight-,  cooperativeness,  and  efficiency  promoted  group  function- 
ing; while  striving  for  individual  prominence  reduced  the  group  cohesiveness. 
Haythorne  concluded  that,  "at  least  in  small  groups  of  this  nature,  it  seems 
probable  that  each  individual  member  maker  some  contribution  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  total  group."  (p.  283) 

Cleveland  and  Fisher  (1957)  also  explored  Cattell' s hypothesis 
regarding  the  relationship  of  individual  members  to  the  group.  Using  the 
Rorshach  Test,  they  attempted  to  derive  the  degree  to  which  a person  main- 
tained a clear  body  image  of  himself.  They  found  group  behavior  related 
to  the  individual  variable  studied.  The  design  of  their  study  ie  not 
pertinent  to  the  present  proposal,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  they, 
too,  concluded  that  group  characteristics  were  related  to  traits  of 
individual  members  es  measurable  by  terts. 

MM^I  Research 

For  the  present  study,  the  MMPI  has  been  selected  for  its  useful- 
ness in  predicting  delinquent  type  behavior.  In  19ii8  Hathaway  and 
Monachesd  (1952,  1953;  also,  reported  in  Wirt  and  Briggs,  1959)  admin- 
istered the  KMPI  to  the  entire  9th  grade  class  of  the  public  schools  of 
iftmieapolis  (approximately  hOOO  students).  Two  years  later  they  studied 
the  records  of  the  various  law  enforcement  agencies  working  with  juveniles 
in  the  area,  and  again  in  1952  the  adult  police  files  were  checked.  The 
KMPI  scores  of  those  who  had  shown  some  form  of  delinquent  activity  were 
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then  studied.  From  the  re suite,  the  researchers  concluded  that  certain 
personality  configurations  measured  by  the  MIPI  were  related  to  delinquent 
activity.  Analyzing  the  high  code  points,  they  described  two  configura- 
tions of  scores.  One  group  of  scores  which  were  positively  related  to 
delinquency  were  designated  the  exciter  scales,  and  the  other  group  which 
were  negatively  related  to  delinquency  were  called  the  suppresser  scales. 
The  exciters  included  high  scores  on  Psychopathic  Deviate  (Pd  or  1*), 
Schizophrenia  (ec  or  8),  and  Hypomnia  (Ka  or  9).  The  suppressors  included 
Depression  (D  or  2),  Masculinity- Feminity  (rif  or  5),  and  Social  Intro- 
version (Si  or  0).  They  also  found  that  a suppresser  would  dominate  the 
whole  pattern*  that  is,  when  either  of  the  two  highest  scores  is  a 
suppresser,  delinquency  is  leapt;  likely  to  occur.  Approximately  33  per 
cent  of  the  youngsters  with  exciter  patterns  showed  son*  form  of  delinquent 
behavior  and  only  17  per  cent  of  the  youngsters  with  suppressers  were 
involved  in  such  behavior. 

Various  writers  (Dahletrora  and  Welsh)  have  given  descriptions  of 
the  different  scales  of  the  MKPX.  The  following  are  those  given  fcy 
Hathaway  and  Monache  si  (1953,  no.  17-18 )i  The  four  validity  scales 
include: 

The  ? Scale 

Biis  is  the  number  not  answered.  "A  high  score  would  mean  that, 
because  so  many  items  were  left  unanswered,  no  conclusions 
would  be  safe.” 

The  L Score 

This  little  grouo  of  items  yield  a score  tending  to  indicate  any 
naive  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  suoject  to  put  himself  in  a good 
light,  chiefly  with  reference  to  personal  ethics  and  social 
behavior. 

The  F Score 

A high  F means  the  subject  is  marking  items  that  put  him  in  a 
bad  light.  This  can  be  done  candidly,  accidentally  or 


deliberately 


The  K Score 

This  score  can  indicate  defensiveness  and  lack  of  candor  and  a 

low  Bcore  can  mean  frankness  and  self-criticism. 

The  ten  scales  include: 

Si,  Scale  0 

This  is  a measure  related  to  social  introversion  and  extroversion. 
Persons  scoring  high  on  the  scale  tend  to  hold  back  in  personal 
interrelationships  and  are  likely  to  be  socially  seclusive.  When 
the  score  is  low,  the  individual  is  more  extroverted,  tends  to 
join  organizations  with  a primary  social  purpose  and  to  take  an 
active  part  in  them. 

He,  Scale  1 

This  scale  was  derived  by  comparison  of  normal  patients  to 
patients  having  raai^r  physical  complaints  with  a preponderently 
osycholo-'ical  basis. 

D,  Scale  2 

Ms  scale  was  derived  from  persons  who  were  depressed. 

Individuals  obtaining  a high  score  on  it  feel  unsure  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  future  and  often  they  are  sad  and  blue. 

Hy,  Scale  3 

Persons  with  high  scores  are  more  likely  to  avoid  or  run  away 
fro.i  crisis.  They  tend  to  try  to  adjust  by  "buck  up"  attitudes; 
and  when  they  are  pushed  too  far,  they  develop  physical  or  even 
psychological  illness  as  a sort  of  solution. 

Pd,  Scale  U 

The  syndrome  of  symptoms  that  were  characteristic  of  the 
patients  from  which  this  important  scale  was  derived  is 
indicated  by  the  diagnostic  terra  psychopathic  deviate. 

Often  young  and  delinquent,  these  individuals  always  imp re ss 
the  clinician  with  their  failure  to  ee  controlled  by  the 
ordinary  mores  of  society.  They  seem  little  affected  by 
remorse  and  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  modified  by 
censure  or  punishment.  They  are  likely  to  commit  asocial 
acts,  but  these  frequently  lack  obvious  motive. 

Jrtf,  Scale  5 

This  is  a measure  of  masculinity  cr  feminity  of  interests. 

In  males  high  scores  are  indicative  of  general  feminine 
interests  as  these  appear  in  contrast  to  the  average  male. 


Pa,  Scale  6 


Hi 


This  scale  is  a measure  of  undue  interpersonal  sensitivity. 

At  its  extreme  this  may  be  a paranoid  feeling  about  other 
people  in  which  the  subject  feels  mistreated  or  threatened. 

Pt,  Scale  7 

This  scale  is  related  to  compulsion  and  obsessions.  Persons 
with  high  scores  are  in  some  ways  excessively  meticulous  or 
overly  conscientious. 

Pc,  Scale  8 

This  is  a measure  related  to  the  degree  to  which  the  person 
thinks  and  reacts  like  others  about  him.  At  the  extremes, 
or  with  certain  bizarre  symptoms,  the  scale  is  an  indicator 
of  the  mental  disorder  schizophrenia.  More  generally,  the 
scale  is  a measure  of  the  way  in  which  the  person  may  distort 
some  aspects  of  the  world  about  him,  perceiving  it  differently 
than  others  and  reacting  to  it  in  unusual  ways. 

Ka,  Scale  9 

This  is  a measure  related  to  enthusiasm  and  energy.  Persons 
scoring  high  on  the  scale  become  readily  interested  in  things 
and  approach  problems  with  animation,  When  this  becomes 
abnormal,  the  activity  may  lead  to  antisocial  acts  or  to 
irrational  manic  behavior.  Young  people  are  normally  character- 
ized by  a considerable  amount  of  the  factor  this  scale  measures, 
when  they  have  too  iraich  of  it,  they  become  restless  and  frequently 
stir  up  excitement  for  excitement ' s sake  alone. 

Hathaway  and  Monachesi  suggest  that  it  is  better  to  use  the  numbers 
of  the  scores  rather  than  the  psychological  terminology  originally  desig- 
nating the  categories.  This  is  to  remind  the  reader  that  persons  scoring 
high  on  some  of  the  scales  are  not  to  be  identified  as  mentally  ill.  For 
the  remainder  of  this  present  study,  the  scale  numbers  only  will  be  used. 

Monachesi  (Hathaway  and  Monachesi,  1953)  compared  i#iPI  scores  of 
a group  of  delinquent  children  with  those  of  a group  of  students  in  an 
academy.  He  found  the  delinquents  significantly  higher  (five  per  cent 
level)  on  the  folio  win  scales:  h,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  From  the  MMPI,  he 

gave  this  clinical  picture  of  the  delinquent  youngsters:  They  were 

comparatively  rebellious  (scale  U),  personally  sensitive  (scale  6), 
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ob Be s Five- compulsive  (scale  7)j  apart  or  detached  in  effect  and  concept 
formation  (scale  8),  and  active  with  corapulsiveness  (scale  9). 

Ashbaugh  (Hathaway  and  Monachesi,  1953)  compared  MMPI  profiles  for 
a group  of  37  delinquent  boys  from  small  towns  with  36  non-delinquents. 

He  found  the  delinquent  boys  significantly  higher  on  scales  7,  8,  9 
(five  per  cent  level),  U,  and  6 (one  per  cent  level). 

Following  up  the  series  of  studies  reported  above,  Wirt  and  Briggs 
(1959)  attempted  to  determine  what  factors  were  involved  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  did  not  behave  as  predicted  by  the  Hathaway  and  ionachesi 
predictors.  Only  the  records  of  males  of  the  original  study  were  used. 
Social  agency  reports  were  examined  for  information  concerning  the  boys 
and  their  families.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  each  boy  and  his 
mother  separately.  They  found  no  factors  indicating  a relationship 
between  early  family  background  and  high  exciter  patterns;  however,  a 
relationship  between  the  current  family  situation  and  delinquent  behavior 
was  discovered.  Present  family  tension  was  significantly  related  to  the 
occurrence  of  delinquent  behavior  of  men  with  exciter  profiles.  In  a 
later  study  (Briggs,  Wirt,  and  Johnson,  1961),  they  reported  that  by 
combining  high  it,  8,  and  9 patterns  with  the  records  of  at  least  three 
disruptive  family  experiences,  they  were  able  to  refine  their  predictions 
allowin''  them  to  select  sixteen  out  of  a population  of  one  thousand  of 
which  thirteen  would  be  seriously  delinquent. 

Rempel  (1958)  also  used  the  original  Hathaway  and  ionachesi  data. 
By  making  a multivariate  analysis,  they  were  able  to  identify  62.3  per 
cent  of  non-delinq;;.ent s and  69*5  per  cent  of  the  delinquents.  They  found 
the  F scale,  8,  and  9 to  be  the  best  predictors  of  delinquency  and  5#  the 
best  predictor  of  non-delinquency. 
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However,  Voltonan  (l9£8-59),  also  using  the  original  data  from 
the  Minneapolis  public  schools,  approached  the  problem  from  a different 
angle  and  arrived  at  different  results.  He  carefully  matched  groups  as 
to  social  status,  I.  Q*  and  racial  membership  in  an  attempt  to  isolate 
delinquency  and  non-delinquency  as  the  one  factor  being  neasured.  He 
found  only  scase  3 was  higher  for  the  non-delinquents  *hen  using  these 
matched  groups.  No  other  scales  differed  significantly.  He  concluded 
that  other  variables  Must  be  involved  in  the  results  of  previous  studies 
and  suggested  that  one  weakness  of  all  the  studies  was  the  use  of  only 
those  who  were  caught  as  delinquents. 

Randolph,  Richardson  and  Johnson  (1961)  worked  on  the  hypothesis 
that  there  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  delinquents*  (l)  the  one  who  is 
solitary  in  his  delinquent  activity  and  thus  has  a "conscience  defect," 
and  (2)  the  social  delinquent  who  participates  as  a part  of  a sub-culture. 
They  selected  62  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  from  a 
boys'  ranch  for  delinquents*  Studying  their  MMPI  scores,  they  found  they 
had  similar  patterns  which  differed  from  a normal  population,  i.  e.,  high 
ii,  8,  and  9 scores,  but  that  the  solitary  delinquent  had  significantly 
higher  scores  on  all  scales  (except  Ma)  than  had  the  social  delinquent. 

Blair  (1950)  studied  the  MMPI  profiles  of  offenders  and  non- 
offenders in  the  Canadian  Army.  An  offender  was  defined  as  one  vtoo  had 
committed  an  offense  against  military  law  and  was  currently  serving  a 
sentence.  Examining  high  1*  and  9 scales  ( U above  one  sigma  and  9 above 
two  sigma),  he  found  that  1*8  per  cent  of  his  offenders  fell  into  this 

category.  Twenty  per  cent  raore  had  T scores  above  7l*  on  scales  1*  and  9 

for  a total  of  68  per  cent.  Only  5>  per  cent  of  the  non-offenders  fell 

into  these  high  1*  and  9 categories.  He  also  reported  lower  L and  K scores 


for  the  offenders  as  well  as  lower  scores  on  scale  5 
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MMPI  Research  on  College  Populations 

Osborne,  Sanders  and  Young  (1956)  attempted  to  "determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  MMPI  in  predicting  unsocial  behavior  or  identifying 
potential  behavior  deviate  s among  college  f re  shine  n women."  Ihe  offenders 
were  girls  who  had  been  tried  and  punished  for  at  least  two  infractions 
of  regulations.  The  non-offenders  were  chosen  at  random.  The  offender 
group  differed  significantly  (five  per  cent  level)  with  higher  scores  on 
scales  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  A weighting  system  was  devised  in  which  high 
point  6,  7,  8,  or  9 was  given  a plus  one.  If  the  T score  was  greater 
than  70,  these  scales  were  weighted  plus  two.  Uncoded  scales  were  zero 
and  a minus  one  was  given  for  a low  point  6,  7,  8,  or  9»  Since  scale  5 
differentiated  the  non-offenders,  it  was  given  the  following  weights;  a 
T score  of  70  or  greater,  minus  two;  a T score  of  55  through  69,  minus 
one;  T scores  of  i*6  through  5U,  zero  and  T score  of  hS  and  below,  plus 
one.  By  using  this  weighting  system,  U9  per  cent  of  the  offenders  were 
identifiable  by  MMPI  scores  and  there  ware  17  per  cent  false  positives. 

Black  (1953)  reported  a correlation  between  devient  Mi  PI  scores 
and  disciplinary  problems.  In  a group  of  college  girls  stuuied,  there 
was  a tendency  for  those  with  the  most  devient  MMPI  patterns  to  become 
involved  In  more  behavior  requiring  disciplinary  actions. 

Barger  (unpublished  study)  explored  the  differences  in  M PI 
patterns  of  University  of  Florida  students  in  the  following  six  categories: 
(1)  all  f re  Amen  males  whore  behavior  had  resulted  in  disciplinary  action 
by  the  dean  of  men,  (2)  all  freshmen  females  who  for  similar  reasons  had 
been  seen  by  the  dean  of  women,  (3)  and  (U)  leadership  groups  made  up  of 
males  and  females  who  had  been  elected  to  dormitory  council  offices  or 
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membership,  and  (5)  and  (6)  a scholarship  group  of  male  and  female  students 
achieving  first  semester  grade  point  averages  of  B plus  or  better.  These 
groups  were  compared  on  the  distributions  of  Mi  PI  scale  high  points. 
Although  the  differences  in  high  point  distributions  ai.iong  these  3 pairs 
of  group 8 were  not  significant  as  tested  by  Chi  Square,  the  patterns  were 
consistent  with  Hathaway  and  onachesi’s  findings  (1953),  that  is,  Barger 
found  more  high  point  4 patterns  in  the  disciplinary  groups,  with  fewer  in 
the  leader  and  scholarly  groups.  The  same  was  true  for  scale  9 and 
combinations  of  1*9  and  91*.  There  were  no  T scores  above  70  on  the  94  or 
49  scales  in  the  leadership  and  scholarship  groups.  There  was  a similar 
trend  for  scale  8,  with  scales  5 and  2 showing  an  inverse  relationship. 

killiamson  (1952),  in  a study  of  campus  leaders  as  opposed  to 
students  in  general,  reported  the  leaders  to  have  obtained  significantly 
higher  MMPI  scores  on  Scales  K,  1,  3,  5,  6,  and  9*  The  leaders  in  the 
"top”  positions  on  campus  were  higher  on  scales  K,  1,  3,  and  5* 

fummaiy 

From  the  series  of  studies  reported  in  the  literature,  it  appears 
that  individuals  living  together  within  groups  tend  to  produce  changes  in 
attitudes  and  behavior  in  one  another.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  some 
of  the  characteristic  ways  people  will  behave  in  groups  can  be  predicted 
on  the  basis  of  test  results.  Finally,  studies  using  the  MHPI  have  been 
reviewed  which  have  demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  predicting  certain 
types  of  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  behavior. 


CHAPTER  III 


HYPOTHESES,  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION  AND  LIMITATIONS 

Introduction 

The  study  was  conducted  in  three  partst  (1)  a pilot  study 
involving  a small  sample;  (2)  the  major  study  involving  a larger  sample; 
and  (3)  a cross  validation  of  the  significant  findings  from  the  major 
study.  The  study  will  be  presented  in  three  divisions,  therefore,  with 
a discussion  of  the  hypotheses  tested  and  toe  population,  sample  and 
method  utilized  in  each  of  the  three  parts. 

Pilot  Study 

A pilot  study  was  first,  conducted.  From  the  literature  on  the 
M.JPI,  it  was  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  a larger  number  (than  would 
be  expected  by  chance  based  on  the  total  male  population  scores)  of  men 
with  peak  k9  and  9k  Ml  PI  rrofiles  in  a chronically  troubled  men’s 
residence  hall  sub-section  at  the  University  of  Florida.  One  sub-section 
of  a residence  hall  which  included  a total  of  ten  men  was  selected  for 
study  on  the  basis  of  the  large  number  of  disciplinary- type  incidents 
reported  throughout  the  semester.  Using  MMPI  scores  obtained  by  the 
campus  health  service,  the  number  of  peak  k9  and  9b  patterns  was  studied 
by  the  use  of  the  binomial  test  statistic. 

Since  the  findings  of  the  pilot  study  were  utilized  in  formulating 
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the  hypotheses  of  the  m>.  jcr  portion  of  the  study,  the  results  are 
discussed  at  this  point  as  follows*  In  the  group  of  ten  men,  three  had 
peak  1*9  or  9h  MMPI  profiles.  That,  a number  as  large  as  three  could  have 
occurred  by  chance  can  be  rejected  at  the  .0016  level  of  confidence. 

Major  Study 

Hypotheses 

From  the  pilot  study  and  the  literature  of  studies  using  the 
MMPI  reviewed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  following  hypothesis  was 
formulated  and  tested* 

1.  In  a men’s  residence  hall  section,  certain  characteristics 
measured  by  the  MMPI  will  be  related  to  certain  group  behavior  character- 
istics described  by  residence  hall,  staff  as  follows* 

a.  There  is  a larger  number  of  men  than  would  be  expected  by 
chance  with  high  exciter  scores  (scales  1*,  8 and/or  9)  on  the  MMPI 
in  the  chronically  troubled  sections  of  men's  residence  halls. 

b.  There  is  a larger  number  of  men  than  would  be  expected  by 
chance  with  high  suppresser  scores  (scales  0,  2 and/or  5)  on  the 
MMPI  in  the  "ideal"  sections  of  the  mem's  residence  halls* 

From  the  literature  concerning  inter-personal  influence  previously 
reviewed,  it  was  shown  that  people  living  together  tend  to  influence  the 
behavior  of  one  another.  From  this  concept,  the  following  hypothesis  was 
formulated  and  tested* 

2.  In  a men's  residence  hall  section,  the  group  norm  of  problem 
or  non-problem  behavior  will  tend  to  influence  individuals  toward  problem 
or  non-problem  reputations  as  judged  in  the  following  manner* 

a.  In  chronically  troubled  sections  more  often  than  in  "ideal" 
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sections,  there  will  be  a tendency  for  both  high  exciter  scoring 
men  and  high  suppressor  scoring  i®n  on  the  MMPI  to  be  placed  in 
problem  behavior  categories  by  residence  hall  staff, 
b.  In  "ideal"  sections  more  often  than  in  chronically  troubled 
sections,  there  will  be  a tendency  for  both  high  exciter  scoring 
men  and,  high  suppressor  scoring  men  on  the  MMPI  to  be  placed  in 
non-problem  behavior  categories  by  residence  hall  staff. 

Instruments  Used 

In  addition  to  the  MMPI,  a rating  scale  (see  Appendix)  was  designed 
for  use  by  student  residence  hall  staff  to  describe  the  behavior  of  men  in 
the  residence  halls.  The  scale  was  formulated  in  the  f ollowing  manner* 

(1)  Since  the  scale  would  be  used  by  the  student  leaders  them- 
selves, a student  staff  member  who  had  served  for  three  years  as  a gradu- 
ate student  in  the  residence  hall  was  asked  to  formulate  five  or  six 
descriptive  statements  of  problem  and  non-problem  behavior  which  vnuld 
categorize  the  behavior  of  the  forty  men  who  lived  in  his  section.  From 
these  descriptions  which  included  such  statements  as*  "the  man  who  is 
just  hard  and  seems  to  want  to  fight  everyone"  to  "the  man  who  is  always 
reporting  somebody  for  making  noise,"  it  appeared  that  the  staff  member 
had  described  five  fairly  distinct  types  of  behavior.  These  five  cate- 
gories included  the  hard-core  anti-social  problem;  the  leader  of  problem 
behavior  who  is  a "nice"  guy;  the  follower  who  gets  into  trouble  only  when 
others  are  active;  the  quiet,  mature  student  who  stays  out  of  trouble; 
and  the  student  who  constantly  complains  about  the  noise. 

(2)  The  second  step  then  was  to  see  if  these  categories  seemed 
to  be  inclusive  as  well  as  understandable  when  used  by  other  student 
staff  members.  Three  student  section  advisers  vdth  experience  ranging 
from  one  to  four  years  were  individually  asked  to  use  the  five  descriptions 
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to  categorize  the  forty  men  of  his  section  and  to  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  these  descriptions.  Each  of  these  section  advisers  reported  that  the 
scale  was  understandable,  but  they  each  felt  that  a sixth  category  was 
needed.  These  men  were  then  brought  together  and  in  a group  discussion 
decided  that  the  behavioral  category  missing  was  that  describing  the  man 
who  was  quiet  and  considered  "different"  by  his  fellow  residents.  After 
this  sixth  category  was  established,  the  three  section  advisers  were  each 
asked  to  think  of  a man  living  in  his  own  particular  section  who  most 
typified  each  of  the  six  categories  and  to  give  a list  of  words  that 
best  described  him.  From  these  lists  of  descriptive  words  a statement 
that  was  acceptable  to  the  ihree  student  staff  members  was  formulated  for 
each  category.  These  descriptive  statements  are  included  in  Appendix  A. 

(3)  As  a last  step,  the  completed  scale  was  presented  to  three 
additional  student  staff  members  individually  to  determine  if  they  felt 
it  was  an  adequate  rating  scale  for  the  purpose  devised.  Each  man  felt 
that  he  understood  the  scale  and  could  include  all  the  men  in  his  sec- 
tion in  one  of  the  categories,  with  perhaps  a few  borderline  cases. 

Population.  Sample  and  Method  of  Collecting  Data 

Freshmen  and  sophomores  at  the  University  of  Florida  are  generally 
housed  together  in  the  same  areas  in  men's  residence  halls,  with  only  a 
few  juniors  and  seniors  living  among  them.  Since  the  fall  of  1959*  all 
entering  freshmen  have  been  administered  the  MMPI  as  a part  of  a research 
program  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Florida  Student  Health  Service 
through  a grant  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Public  Health.  The  total 
population  of  this  present  study  consisted  of  approximately  2l»00  of  these 
men  living  in  four  residence  hall  areas.  Each  area  is  supervised  by  a 
residence  hall  counselor  who  is  responsible  for  approximately  600  men 
living  in  twelve  sections.  The  residence  hall  counselor  is  a full-time 
staff  member  living  in  an  apartment  within  the  area.  He  is  assisted  by 
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two  or  throe  graduate  students,  entitled  resident  assistants,  also  living 
in  apartments  within  the  areas.  The  resident  assistants  in  turn  super- 
vise the  work  of  from  three  to  five  student  section  advisers,  each  of 
whom  lives  in  a residence  hall  section  including  approximately  1*8  to  $0 
men. 

With  the  help  of  his  resident  assistants  and  section  advisers, 
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each  residence  hall  counselor  was  asked  to  identify  chronically  troubled 
locations  and  "ideal"  locations  in  his  area  in  the  following  manner* 
two  counselors  each  selected  the  three  most  chronically  troubled  sub- 
sections (approximately  twenty-four  men  in  each  sub-section)  in  his  par- 
ticular area,  and  two  counselors  each  selected  the  two  most  chronically 
trou  led  sections  (approximately  fifty  men  in  each  section)  in  his  par- 
ticular area.  (The  differences  in  number  of  men  in  a section  or  sub- 
section is  a result  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings.)  This  produced 
a total  of  approximately  300  men  in  ten  chronically  troubled  sections  or 
sub-sections.  An  equivalent  number  of  "ideal"  sections  were  chosen  in 
the  same  manner  which  also  included  approximately  300  men. 

The  section  adviser  in  each  of  the  chronically  troubled  and  in 
each  of  the  ideal  sections  or  sub-sections  was  asked  to  place  every  man 
in  his  section  in  one  of  six  categories*  hard-core  behavior  problem, 
problem  behavior  leader,  problem  behavior  follower,  problem  behavior  non- 
participant, problem  behavior  anti-participant  and  problem  behavior  non- 
participant—^ withdrawn.  Appendix  A includes  the  complete  rating  form 
used.  (Six  categories  were  used  to  aid  the  section  adviser  in  making 
distinctions.  For  statistical  purposes,  the  first  three  categories  were 
designated  as  problem  behavior  and  the  last  three  as  non-problem  behavior.) 

Analysis  of  the  Data 

For  hypothesis  number  one-a  (there  are  a larger  number  of  men 
than  would  be  expected  by  chance  with  high  exciter  scores  on  the  MMPI  in 
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the  chronically  troubled  sections  of  men’s  residence  halls),  the  number 
of  men  with  exciter  scores  on  the  MMPI  in  the  chronically  troubled  sec- 
tions was  compared  by  the  method  of  Chi  Square  Tith  the  number  of  men 
with  exciter  scores  in  the  ideal  sections  for  significant  differences. 

To  test  hypothesis  1-b  (there  are  a larger  cumber  of  men  than  would  be 
expected  by  chance  with  high  suppresser  scores  on  the  KMPI  in  the  "ideal" 
sections  of  the  men's  residence  halls),  the  number  of  men  with  suppresser 
scores  in  the  "ideal"  section  was  compared  by  the  method  of  Chi  Square 
with  the  number  of  men  with  suppresser  scores  in  the  chronically  troubled 
sections  for  significant  differences. 

To  test  hypothesis  2-a  (in  chronically  troubled  sections  more 
often  than  in  "ideal"  sections,  there  will  be  a tendency  for  both  high 
exciter  scoring  men  and  high  suppresser  scorinp  men  on  the  T1MPI  to  be 
placed  in  problem  behavior  categories  by  residence  hall  staff) , the  num- 
ber of  men  with  high  exciter  profiles  in  the  chronically  troubled  sections 
was  compared  by  the  method  of  Chi  Square  and  the  "t"  test  with  the  number 
in  the  "ideal"  sections  for  the  problem  behavior  categories.  The  same 
was  done  for  the  men  with  hirh  suppresser  scores.  To  test  hypothesis  2-b 
(in  "ideal"  sections  more  often  than  in  chronically  troubled  sections, 
there  will  be  a tendency  for  both  high  exciter  scoring  men  and  high  sup- 
presser scoring  men  on  the  MMPI  to  be  placed  in  non-problem  behaidor  cate- 
gories by  residence  hall  staff),  the  number  of  men  with  high  exciter 
profiles  in  the  chronically  troubled  sections,  was  compared  by  the  method 
of  Chi  Square  and  the  "t"  test  with  the  number  in  the  "ideal"  sections 
for  the  non-problem  behavior  categories.  The  same  was  done  for  men  with 
high  suppresser  scores. 

Statistics  Used 

Differences  were  tested  by  Chi  Square  and  where  percentages  were 
involved,  the  "t"  test  was  used.  The  formula  used  for  Chi  Square  wast 
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(ad-bc)2  W 

Ohi  Square  = ' { a/t ) ; a/e ; (b/d ) ( c/SJ"  (Walker  and  Lev,  1953) 

When  cell  entries  of  less  than  five  occurred,  Yates*  correction  was  used 
as  follows: 

(lad-bcl-N/2)2  N 

Whi  Square  z (a-bj (a-c/(b-dj(c-d)  (walker  and  Lev,  1953) 

when  predictions  were  made,  a one  tailed  test  was  used  and  Chi  Squares 

and  "t's,"  which  were  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level,  were  accepted. 

Gross  Validation 

Hypothesis 

It  was  felt  that  the  results  of  the  major  study  should  be  verified 
by  cross  validating  the  findings  on  another  population.  If  the  results 
ol  the  study  of  the  University  of  Florida  sajnple  could  be  used  to  make 
predictions  concerning  behavior  in  the  residence  halls  at  some  other 
institution,  then  the  significance  of  these  results  would  be  strengthened. 
The  following  hypothesis  was, therefore,  formulated  and  tested: 

Using  the  findings  of  the  major  stuuy,  the  hm? I can  be  used  to 
predict  problem  and  non-problem  behavior  in  men's  residence  halls. 

rop illation,  Sample  and  Method  of  Collecting 
Uata  for  Cross  validation 

The  population  of  the  cross  validation  were  male  students  of 
Mississippi  College,  a four  year  denominational  institution  of  approximately 
2000  students.  The  sample  included  all  the  men  in  the  freshmen  and  transfer 
students'  section  of  a residence  hall  (101  mn)  which  included  eight 
sub-sections,  it  the  beginning  of  the  1962  fall  semester,  the  Mill  was 
administered  to  all  the  freshmen  and  transfer  students  in  the  hall.  Using 
the  I1MPI  scores,  predictions  were  made  concerning  problem  and  non-problem 
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sub-sect. ic ns  in  the  following  manner*  The  eight  sub-sections  were  ranked 
from  "predict  most  trouble"  to  "predict  least  trouble"  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  of  men  with  exciter  to  suppressor  profiles  on  the  MMPI  in  each 
su’-section.  (The  exciter  scores  were  revised  to  include  high  h,  9 (above 
T score  80)  and  1*9  combination  based  on  findings  reported  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  suppresser  scores  were  revised  to  include  high  0,  and  5's 
and  combination  of  02  and  20.)  during  the  semester,  the  dean  of  men  con- 
ferred weekly  with  his  section  advisers  concerning  disciplinary- type 
incidents  in  their  section.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  dean  of 
men,  using  the  section  advisers'  reports,  ranked  the  eight  sections  from 
"most  troubled"  to  "least  troubled." 

Analysis  of  Data 

A rank  order  coefficient  of  correlation  was  obtained  etween  the 
predicted  rankings  based  on  MMPI  results  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  and  the  dean  of  men' s ranking  made  after  three  months  of  obser- 
vation of  behavior. 


Limitations  of  Study 

One  limitation  of  t hs  study  involves  the  problem  of  missing  data 
in  the  major  study  portion.  Since  MMPI  results  already  obtained  were 
used,  it  was  impossible  to  go  back  and  re-test  those  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  had  been  missed  or  had  invalid  test  results  in  the  original 
testing.  Out  of  a total  N of  297  in  the  "ideal"  sections,  there  were  39 
MMPI  scores  unavailable  and  six  invalidated  by  a high  (beyond  two  sigma) 
?,  L or  F score.  Out  of  a total  N of  302  in  the  chronically  troubled 
sections,  there  were  38  scores  unavailable  and  ten  invalidated.  Since 
all  scores  in  the  cross-validation  were  available,  missing  scores  in  the 
major  study  were  not  considered  a serious  limitation. 
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A second  limitation  concerns  the  problem  of  using  peer  judgments. 
Several  studies  of  the  validity  of  peer  ratings  have  been  done.  Fiske 
(i960)*  using  six  groups  of  college  students  doing  various  verbal  and 
performance  tasks,  had  both  objective  observers  and  p ers  within  the 
groups  rate  behavior*  He  .found  a correlation  between  the  peer  ratings 
and  the  meai  of  all  the  ratings;  and  in  a similar  study  (Fiske  and  Cox, 
i960)  he  found  that  where  discrepancies  existed,  they  resulted  from  a 
consistent  internal  frame  of  reference  of  the  individual  doing  the  rating* 
He  thus  concluded  peer  ratings  to  be  both  valid  and  reliable. 

are  (i960)  had  students  rate  their  professors  on  certain  vari- 
ables. He  concluded  that*  (l)  the  longer  the  rater  knew  the  one  he  was 
rating,  the  greater  the  probability  that  the  rating  will  be  accurate,  and 
(2)  more  easily  observed  behavior  results  in  more  accurate  ratings  than 
does  more  obscure  behavior.  In  relationship  to  Bare's  findings,  this 
present  study  used  raters  who  had  lived  with  the  students  rated  for  from 
four  to  eight  months.  Part  of  the  rater's  normal  training  as  section 
advisers  included  a three  day  orientation  session  and  weekly  meetings  to 
discuss  discipline-type  activity.  Thus  it  is  felt  tla  t the  two  criteria 
su  gested  by  Bare— length  of  time  the  raters  knew  the  ratee  and  the  possi- 
bility of  observing  the  type  behavior  rated— were  met  and  that  the  validity 
of  the  section  advisers'  judgments  are  consequently  strengthened, 

A third  limitation  of  the  present  study  is  closely  related  to  the 
question  of  the  use  of  peer  ratings  discussed  above  and  concerns  the 
problem  of  perception  of  behavior  versus  actual  behavior.  For  example, 
if  section  advisers  in  chronically  troubled  sections  rate  their  men  more 
often  in  problem  behavior  categories  than  do  the  section  advisers  in  "ideal" 
sections,  it  can  not  be  concluded  for  certain  that  the  men  in  chronically 
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troubled  sections  actually  behave  differently.  It  is  possible  that  the 
section  adviser  perceives  his  men  as  behaving  differently  because  of  the 
disturbance  made  by  a few.  For  instance,  Cline  (I960)  demonstrated  that 
"a  social  group  c[ua  group  is  part  of  an  observer's  phenomenal  field,  and 
that  this  experience  is  co-ordinated  to  the  interaction  of  members  of  a 
social  organization  rather  than  to  their  actions  per  se."  By  presenting 
a series  of  pictures  which  included  smiling  faces,  glum  faces  and  frowning 
faces  in  juxtaposition  with  one  another,  Cline  found  that  the  observer 
responded  to  the  psychological  field  and  tended  to  judge  the  faces  in 
relation  to  the  other  faces  surrounding  it.  Judgments  regarding  faces 
changed  as  the  field  changed. 

The  limitations  involved  in  the  perceptual  problem  discussed 
ab°ve  remain  in  this  present  study;  for  this  reason,  the  word 
"reputation"  is  used  rather  than  "behavior"  in  certain  places  throughout 
the  study.  It  &ould  be  taken  into  account,  however,  that  by  definition 
the  person  who  is  reported  to  be  a behavior  problem  in  a residence  hall 
is  the  one  who  is  perceived  to  be  a behavior  problem  by  the  staff  member 
or  members  in  charge.  This  is  true  not  only  in  this  present  study,  but 
in  actual  every  day  operation  of  residence  halls. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Introduction 

As  stated  previously,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore 
the  usefulness  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  in  the 
analysis  of  the  occurrence  or  no  -occurrence  of  disciplinary- type  problem 
behavior  in  raen*s  residence  halls  and  in  the  prediction  of  those  locations 
which  are  likely  to  be  chronically  troubled.  The  results  are  presented 
^in  this  chapter.  The  study  was  conducted  and  reported  in  two  partst 
(1)  a major  study,  and  (2)  a cross  validation.  In  each  part  of  the  study, 
certain  hypotheses  were  made  and  tested j therefore,  under  each  of  the  two 
parts,  the  text  is  divided  into  the  hypotheses  tested.  Under  hy  othesis  1, 
the  MMPI  scores  of  men  in  chronically  troubled  sections  of  men,s  residence 
halls  at  the  University  of  Florida  are  compared  to  those  in  the  "ideal" 
sections.  In  all  cases  the  relationships  are  reported  in  contingency 
tables,  and  differences  were  tested  for  significance  by  the  method  of  Chi 
Square.  Finally,  hypottesis  3 was  tested  in  the  cross-validation  at 
Mississippi  College,  the  results  of  w:dch  are  reported  in  a coefficient 
of  correlation  based  upon  comparison  of  rank  orders. 

Major  Study  Results  and  Discussion 

Hypo thesis  1-a 

Hypothesis  1-a  was  "that  there  are  a larger  number  of  men  than  would 
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be  expected  by  chance  with  high  exciter  scores  (1*,  8 and/or  9)  on  the 
uMPI  in  the  chronically  troubled  sections,"  Table  1 compares  the  distri- 
bution of  high  point  scores  on  the  MMPI  for  men  in  the  chronically 
troubled  sections  (CTS)  with  those  in  the  "ideal"  sections.  There  are 
a significantly  higher  number  of  men  in  the  CTS  whose  highest  score  is 
hf  8 or  9 than  in  the  "ideal"  sections  thus  supporting  hypothesis  1-a. 
Tables  2 and  3 show  that  a combination  of  two  and  three  high  point 
exciter  scores  did  not  significantly  differentiate  between  the  two  groups. 


TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  EXCITER  SCORES 

(1*,  8 or  9) 


First  High  Point 
1*,  8 or  9 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 

sections 

11*0 

111* 

251* 

"Ideal"  sections 

df  •»  1 
7-1  - 6,650 
P < .01 

110 

ll*2 

252 

Examining  the  data  in  more  detail.  Tables  l*-8  reveal  that  the 
exciter  scores  which  most  differentiated  the  two  groups  (men  in  CTS  as 
opposed  to  men  in  ideal  sections)  were  the  high  point  1*,  extremely  high 
point  9*s  (T  score  above  80)  and  the  high  point  1*9  combination. 

Scales  1 and  6 were  not  marked  out  for  study  beforehand  but  high 
point  scores  tended  to  occur  more  often  in  CTS  than  in  the  "ideal" 


sections  (although  not  significantly).  There  were  six  high  point  l's  in 
the  CTS  and  two  high  point  l's  in  the  "ideal”  sections  yieldin,  a Chi 
Square  of  2.000  which  was  not  si  nificant.  There  were  el  ht  hi  h point 
6*s  in  the  CTS  and  three  hi  h point  6's  in  the  "ideal"  sections  yielding 
a Chi  Square  of  2.283  which  was  not  si  nificant. 


TABLE  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  FIRST  WO  HIGH  POINTS 
h,  8 AND  9 IN  COMBINATION 


First  Two  High 
Points  U, 

8 and  9 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 
s ections 

2*6 

208 

25U 

"Ideal”  sections 

35 

217 

252 

df  = 1 

VC  « 1.6?6 

N.  S. 

Summary— 

o iia  arizin  ; the  si  nificant  results  of  the  analysis  of  exciter 
scores,  it  appears  that  men  with  high  exciter  profiles  are  si  nificantly 
related  to  the  occurrence  of  chronically  troubled  residence  hall  sections 
Usin  only  those  hi  h point  scores  which  significantly  differentiated 
between  the  CTS  and  the  "ideal”  sections,  it  was  found  that  the  high 
point  li  was  most  related  to  chronically  troubled  residence  hall  sections. 
In  terms  of  the  clinical  picture  as  described  by  Hathaway  and  Monachesi 
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(1953) > these  hah  point  1*  men  tend  to  be  rebellious.  Apparently,  a 
number  of  such  men  together  tend  to  help  produce  a troubled  residence  hall 
environment. 


TABLE  3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  FIRST  THREE  HIGH  POINTS 
U,  8 AND  9 IN  COMBINATION 


First  Three  High 
Points  U,  8 and  9 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 
s actions 

m 

2i|.0 

2SU 

’’Ideal”  sections 

13 

239 

252 

df  - 1 
X2  * .031 

N.  S. 

Hypothesis  1-b 

Hypothesis  1-b  was  ”that  there  are  a larger  number  of  men  than 
would  be  expected  by  chance  with  high  suppressor  scores  (0,  2 and  5)  on 
the  MKPI  in  the  "ideal”  sections.  Tables  9,  10  and  11  compare  the  distri- 
bution of  hi,  h point  suppressor  scores  on  the  FT  PI  for  men  in  the  "ideal" 
sections  with  those  in  the  chronically  troubled  sections  (CTS).  There 
are  a si  nificantly  hi  her  number  of  men  in  the  "ideal”  sections  whose 
highest  score  is  0,  2 or  5 than  in  the  CTS  thus  supporting  hypothesis  1-b. 
First  two  hi  h point  combinations  of  0,  2 and  5 also  si  nificantly 
differentiated  the  two  : roups  altfaou  h the  N is  low. 

Examining  the  data  in  more  detail.  Tables  12-15  reveal  that  the 


suppresser  score  which  most  differentiated  the  two  groups  (men  in  "ideal” 
as  opposed  to  men  in  GTS)  was  the  hi  h point  0.  The  high  point  5 also 
added  to  the  differences  between  the  ideal  and  GTS,  but  the  high  point  2 
occurred  almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  times  in  both  groups. 


TABLE  h 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  H ON  THE  MMPI 


First  High 
Point  it 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 

sections 

52 

202 

25U 

"Ideal"  sections 

df  - 1 

X2  - k.  295 
P < .05 

33 

219 

252 

One  scale  not  marked  out  for  study  beforehand  but  which,  althou;  h 
not  differentiating  the  two  (-roups  significantly,  nevertheless  tended  in 
that  direction,  was  scale  3.  There  were  ?5  hi  h point  3's  in  the  "ideal" 
sections  and  lit  hi  h point  3's  in  the  CTS  yielding  a Chi  Square  of  3,it56 
which  is  si  nificant  at  the  ,07  level  of  confidence. 

Summary 

Sum  arizin  the  si;  nificant  res  Its  of  the  analysis  of  suppresser 
scores,  it  appears  that  men  with  high  suppresser  scores  are  si  nificantly 
related  to  the  occurrence  of  "ideal"  residence  hall  sections.  Only  the 
high  point  0*s  however,  si;  nificantly  differentiated  the  ideal  sections 


from  the  CTS,  with  the  high  point  5* s contributing  to  the  total  difference. 
High  point  2*s  occurred  approximately  eq  ally  in  both  groups  most  related 
to  ideal  residence  hall  sections.  In  terns  of  the  clinical  picture  as 
described  by  Hathaway  and  Konachesi  (1953)*  these  hi,  h 05  men  tend  to  be 
introverted,  and  have  in  general,  feminine- type  interests.  Apparently, 
a number  of  such  men  to  ether  tend  to  help  produce  an  "Ideal"  residence 
hall  environment. 


TABLE  5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HI  31  POINT  8 ON  THE  M PI 


First  High 
Point  8 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 
sections 

28 

226 

25U 

"Ideal"  sections 

2 U 

228 

252 

df  - 1 
- .309 
N.  S. 

; doltiorial  Finding 

One  additional  finding  which  had  not  bee  anticipated  was  that 
there  were  23  men  in  chronically  troubled  sections  with  at  least  four  hi,  h 
points  above  T score  70  on  different  scales  of  the  MM PI,  There  were  only 
9 men  in  the  "ideal"  sections  with  four  scales  aoove  T score  70.  The 
difference  between  these  two  yield  a Chi  Square  of  6.322  which  is 
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significant  beyond  the  *02  level.  Since  there  were  only  three  men  with 
four  T score  above  70  in  the  cross  validation  sample  reported  later  in 
the  chapter,  the  above  finding  could  not  be  explored  further.  Tables 
showing  the  distribution  of  men  with  high  T scores  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 


TABLE  6 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  9 ON  THE  MMFI 


First  High 
Point  9 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 
sections 

60 

19U 

25U 

"Ideal"  sections 

53 

199 

2£2 

df  - 1 
* .656 
N.  S. 

Hypothesis  ?-a 

Hypothesis  ?-a  was  that  Min  chronically  troubled  sections  more 
often  than  in  "ideal”  sections,  there  will  be  a tendency  for  both  high 
exciter  scorin  men  and  high  suppresser  scoring  men  on  the  MMPI  to  be 
placed  in  problem  behavior  categories  by  residence  hall  staff." 

To  test  hypothesis  2-a,  ratings  of  men's  behavior  made  by  section 
advisers  of  chronically  troubled  sections  were  compared  with  ratings  made 
by  section  advisers  of  "ideal"  sections.  The  problem  behavior  categories 
included:  Hard  Core  Behavior  Problem,  Problem  Behavior  Leader  and  Problem 
Behavior  Follower.  (See  appendix  A for  descriptions.)  It  was  felt  that 
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if  section  advisers  in  chronically  troubled  sections  included  suppressor 


scoring  men  in  the  problem  behavior  categories  more  often  than  did  the 
section  advisers  of  “ideal"  sections,  this  might  be  an  indication  of  the 
influence  of  the  group  norm  of  behavior  on  all  the  members  of  the  group 
toward  problem  behavior. 


TABLE  7 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  U9  COMBINATION 

ON  THE  MMPI 


First  2 High 
Points  U9 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 
sections 

16 

238 

25U 

"Ideal"  sections 

8 

2ij 1* 

252 

df  - 1 
*2  - 2,733 
N*  S* 

Before  reporting  the  results  of  this  part  of  the  study,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  discuss  the  rationale  and  method  of  weighting  the  section 
adviser's  ratings.  When  the  original  rating  scale  was  devised,  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  thought  of  necessarily  as  constitutin;  a continuum  of 
behavioral  descriptions,  A case  could  probably  be  made  on  psycholo  ical 
grounds  that  the  categories  of  the  scale  did,  in  fact,  form  a continuum 
from  extremely  "bad"  behavior  to  extremely  "good"  behavior.  However,  apart 
from  psycholo  ical  grounds,  judging  from  the  distribution  of  the  ratings 
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shown  in  Table  16  it  would  appear  that  section  advisers  tended  to  place 
people  along  a normal  distribution  which  sug  ests  they  saw  the  two  ends 
of  the  rating  scale  as  tending  away  from  the  average.  It  can  be  observed 
from  Table  16  that  when  category  E is  switched  with  category  F,  the  ratings 
tend  to  fall  into  a normal  distribution.  Thus  a system  of  weighting  each 
rating  in  accordance  with  its  distance  from  the  norm,  reveals  more  clearly 
the  tendencies  of  the  section  advisers  to  rate  men  with  certain  MMPI 
profiles  towards  the  norm  or  away  from  the  norm  towards  the  extreme. 

Tables  17-?8> consequently,  ;ive  the  weighted  section  adviser  ratings  of 
all  the  men  on  all  the  high  point  MMPI  scales,  thus  revealing  the  tendency 
for  men  with  certain  MMPI  profiles  to  be  seen  as  deviating  from  the 
average.  The  following  weighting  system  was  employed  for  the  problem 
behavior  categories:  a rating  in  Category  A— Hard  Core  Behavior  Problem 

was  }iven  a weight  of  three;  Category  B~ Problem  Behavior  Leader,  a 
weight  of  two;  and,  Cate  ory  C— Problem  Behavior  Follower,  a weight  of  1. 


TABLE  8 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  9 ON  THE  MMPI 
TO  SCORE  ABOVE  80 


First  High  Point  9 
above  T Score  80 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 
sections 

8 

2U6 

25U 

"Ideal”  sections 

2 

250 

252 

df  - 1 
x2  - 3.66 

N.  S. 
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Tables  17  a;;d  18  contain  the  results  of  the  weighted  ratings  and 
reveal  that  section  advisers  in  CTS  did  tend  to  rate  exciter  scoring  men 
in  the  direction  of  problem  behavior  categories  more  often  than  did 
section  advisers  in  "ideal"  sections  as  predicted,  but  not  suppresser 
scoring  men,  therefore,  hypottesis  2-a  must  be  rejected. 


TABLE  9 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  SUPPRESSER  SCORES 

(0,  2 or  5) 


First  High  Point 
0,  2 or  5 

Otter  High 
Points 

Total 

"Ideal"  sections 

90 

162 

252 

Chronically  troubled 

sections 

65 

18 9 

25U 

df  ■*  1 

"X  2 » 6.270 

P^=-  .02 


Tables  19-28  reveal  that  when  the  ratings  are  weighted,  some 
significant  differences  occur.  High  scoring  k's,  8*s,  9* s,  l*s,  3's, 

6 *s,  and  7 *s  are  seen  as  being  more  involved  in  disciplinary  type  behavior 
in  CTS  than  they  are  in  ideal  sections.  Tables  23,  2k,  and  25  indicate 
that  when  weighted  ratings  are  used,  high  scoring  0*s,  2*s  and  5's  are 
not  seen  as  behavior  problems  more  often  in  the  CTS  than  in  the  ideal 
sections  as  predicted  in  hypothesis  2-a.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
noted  that  other  high  scorin^  l’s,  3's,  6’s,  and  7’s  were  seen  as  behavior 
problems  more  often  in  CTS  than  in  ideal  sections. 
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One  other  fact  needs  to  be  noted.  Table  16  revealed  that  there 
was  a significant  difference  between  the  ways  in  which  the  section  advisers 
of  the  two  types  of  sections  rated  their  men}  i.  e.,  section  advisers  of 
CTS  rated  theirs  more  often  as  problems  and  section  advisers  of  ideal 
sections  rated  theirs  more  often  as  non-problems.  The  fact  that  section 
advisers  in  CTS  tended  not  to  rate  the  0's,  2* s and  5*s  in  problem 
categories  at  least  adds  confidence  to  the  belief  that  they  were  being 
discriminating  in  their  ratings  and  not  just  rating  everyone  as  a problem. 

TABLE  10 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  FIRST  TWO  HIGH  POINTS 
0,  2 AND  5 IN  COMBINATION 


First  Two  Hi^ 
Points  0,  2 and  5 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

"Ideal"  sections 

19 

233 

252 

Chronically  troubled 

s ections 

9 

2h$ 

25U 

df  - 1 
X2  - 3.861* 
P < .05 


Hypothesis  2-b 

Hypothesis  ?-b  was  that  in  "ideal"  sections  more  often  than  in 
chronically  troubled  sections,  there  will  be  a tendency  for  both  high 
exciter  scoring  men  and  high  suppresser  scoring  men  on  the  M PI  to  be 
placed  in  non-problem  behavior  categories  by  residence  hall  staff.  To 
test  this  hypothesis,  ratings  of  men's  behavior  made  by  section  advisers 
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of  "ideal"  sections  were  compared  with  ratings  made  by  section  advisers 
of  chronically  troubled  sections.  The  non-problem  behavior  categories 
included:  Problem  Behavior  Non-participant;  Problem  Behavior  Non- 

participant, Withdrawn;  and  Problem  Behavior  Anti-participant  (See 
appendix  A for  descriptions).  It  was  felt  that  if  section  advisers  in 
"ideal"  sections  included  exciter  scoring  men  in  the  non-problem  behavior 
categories  more  often  than  did  the  section  advisers  in  chronically 
troubled  sections,  this  might  be  an  indication  of  the  influence  of  the 
group  norm  on  all  the  members  of  the  group  towards  non-problem  behavior. 


TABLE  11 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  KEN  WITH  FIRST  THREE  HIGH  POINT 
0,  2,  AND  5 IN  COMBINATION 


First  Three  High 
Point  0,  2 and  5 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

"Ideal"  sections 

7 

2 

252 

Chronically  troubled 
sections 

5 

2h9 

?5fc 

df  - 1 

- .36 

N.  S. 

Tables  29  and  30  reveal  that  section  advisers  in  "ideal"  sections 
did  tend  to  rate  exciter  and  suppresser  scoring  men  in  the  direction  of 
non-problem  behavior  categories.  In  discussing  hypothesis  2-b  the  scores 
of  real  interest  are  the  high  exciters.  From  Table  29  it  will  be  noted 
that  when  exciter  scoring  men  live  in  "ideal”  sections,  they  tend  to  be 
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seen  more  often  as  non-problems  than  when  they  live  in  CTSj  or  stated 
another  way,  when  exciters  live  in  "ideal"  sections,  they  tend  to  be  seen 
less  often  as  problems  than  when  they  live  in  CTS.  fables  31-ilQ  give  the 
breakdown  of  the  scales  and  reveal  how  the  different  high  point  scores 
on  the  MX PI  were  rated  by  section  advisers  in  "ideal"  sections  as  compared 
to  ratings  of  section  advisers  in  CTS.  Again  weighted  ratings  were  used 
with  the  following  weighting  system  being  used*  Problem  Behavior  Non- 
participant was  weighted  one;  Problem  Behavior  Non-participant, 
withdrawn  was  weighted  two;  and.  Problem  Behavior  Anti-participant  was 
weighted  three.  Here  again,  we  see  how  the  high  point  li,  8,  9,  1,  3, 

6,  and  7's  tended  to  be  seen  as  behaving  like  the  norm  of  the  group j 
that  is,  that  they  were  seen  as  less  of  a problem  in  the  ideal  sections, 
and  as  discussed  previously,  more  of  a problem  in  the  CTS.  From  Tables 
31-iiO,  it  can  be  concluded  that  hypothesis  2-b  is  supported.  There  was 
the  tendency  for  exciter  scoring  men  to  be  seen  as  being  less  of  a problem 

TABLE  12 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  0 ON  THE  MMPI 


First  High 
Point  0 

Other  Hi# 
Points 

Total 

"Ideal"  sections 

19 

233 

2$2 

Chronically  troubled 

sections 

8 

?fi6 

25U 

df  - 1 
X2  - U.826 
P < .05 
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in  "ideal”  sections  than  they  were  in  the  chronically  troubled  sections. 
The  suppresser  scoring  men  were  seen  as  non-problem  in  both  types  of 
sections. 

TABLE  13 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  2 ON  THE  MMPI 


First  High 
Point  2 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

"Ideal"  sections 
Chronically  troubled 

20 

232 

2^2 

sections 

df  - 1 
X2  « .018 

N.  S. 

21 

233 

25k 

From  findings  concerning  hypothesis  2-a  and  2-b,  it  appears  that 
the  group  norm  of  problem  behavior,  as  it  occurred  in  chronically  troubled 
sections,  did  tend  to  influence  the  reputations  of  some  of  the  men  in  that 
section,  as  judged  by  the  section  adviser,  in  the  direction  of  the  group 
norm,  however,  this  did  not  include  the  suppresser  scoring  men  as  predicted. 
Conversely,  the  group  norm  of  non-problem  behavior  in  an  "ideal"  section 
tended  to  influence  the  reputations  of  the  men  in  that  section,  as  judged 

by  the  section  adviser,  in  the  direction  of  that  group  norm  including,  the 
exciter  scorers. 


Cross  Validation  Results  and  Discussion 
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The  hypothesis  for  the  cross-validation  was  that  the  MMPJ  could 
be  used  for  predicting  problem  and  non-problem  behavior  in  men's 
residence  halls.  As  stated  in  Chapter  III,  101  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  who  comprised  eight  sections  of  the  dormitory  for  new  students 
at  Mississippi  College,  were  administered  the  M PI  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  The  eight  sections  were  then  ranked  from  "predict  most 
trouble"  to  "predict  least  trouble"  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  men  with 
exciter  to  suppresser  profiles  on  the  MM PI,  using  revised  predicters  of 
high  point  9 above  T score  80  and  high  point  U as  exciters  and  high  point 
0,  and  5 as  suppressers.  The  high  scale  9 above  T score  80  was  included 
(even  though  its  higher  occurrence  in  CTS  at  the  University  of  Florida 
was  significant  only  at  about  the  .07  level  of  confidence)  because  a 
large  number  of  men  (9  in  101)  scored  this  high  on  scale  9 in  the 
Mississippi  College  population.  High  scale  5 was  in  cl  ded  as  a suppresser 

TABLE  Hi 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  f>  ON  THE  MM  PI 


First  High 
Point  5 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

"Ideal"  sections 

51 

201 

252 

Chronically  troubled 

sections 

36 

218 

29x 

df  - 1 
X2  - 3,268 

N.  S. 


score  (even  though  its  higher  occurrence  in  "ideal"  sections  at  the 
University  of  Florida  was  significant  only  at  about  the  .075  level  of 
confidence)  because  of  its  large  occurrence  in  the  Mississippi  College 
population  (20  in  101)  and  the  tendency  of  University  of  Florida  section 
advisers  to  rate  the  high  5*8  as  non-problems. 

TABLE  15 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  HIGH  POINT  02  AND  20  ON  THE  MMPI 


First  Two  High 
Points  02  and  20 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

"Ideal"  sections 

8 

2hk 

252 

Chronically  troubled 

sections 

2 

252 

25U 

df  - 1 
X2  - 3.720 
P < .06 


At  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  predictions  made  on  the  bases 
of  exciter  to  suppressor  scores  was  compared  to  the  rankings  made  by  the 
dean  of  men  which  he  based  on  conferences  with  his  section  advisers  in 
the  following  manner:  the  three  section  advisers  each  ranked  the  eight 

sections  and  then  in  a group  meeting  they,  with  the  dean  of  men,  arrived 
at  a ranking  upon  which  they  could  a.  ree. 

Table  1*1  gives  the  ratios  obtained  when  exciter  scores  were  divided 
by  suppresser  scores  and  the  consequent  rankings.  Table  U2  shows  the 
comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  rankings,  one  based  on  MMPI  results  and  the 
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other  on  judynents  made  by  the  dean  of  men  and  the  section  advisers,  Tte 
coefficient  of  correlation  among  these  two  sets  of  rankings  is  ,55  and 
not  significant.  Thus,  the  hypothesis  that  the  MPI  can  be  used  to  predict 
problem  and  non-problem  behavior  in  men's  residence  halls  must  be  rejected. 


TAB  IE  16 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  SECTION  ADVISER'S  RATINGS  IN  CHRONICALU 
TROUBLED  SECTIONS  AS  CO! PARED  WITH  SECTION  ADVISER'S 
RATINGS  IN  "IDEAL”  SECTIONS 
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The  invalid  ratings  resulted  from  men  being  classified  into  two 
categories. 


It-  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  two  sections  which  contributed 
tne  greatest  amount  of  the  deviation  between  the  two  rankings  are  both  on 
tj'.e  third  floor.  Table  1*3*  for  example,  shows  what  would  happen  if  these 
two  sections  on  third  floor  were  omitted  from  this  study.  When  this  happens, 
a perfect  correlation  is  obtained.  Scientifically,  of  course,  these  data 
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can  not  be  handled  in  this  manner.  Table  1*3  was  only  included  to  point 
out  a problem  for  further  research.  The  writer,  for  example,  noted  that 
the  two  sections  whose  mean  deviated  the  most  in  their  behavior  from  the 
predictions  made,  were  located  in  juxtaposition  to  the  section  adviser 
on  that  floor.  The  dean  of  men  described  this  particular  section  adviser 
as  "different  from  the  rest."  "He  keeps  a tight  rein  over  his  men,  and 
is  on  to  them  for  the  slightest  infraction.  Hardly  a day  passes  when  he 
isn't  in  my  office  to  talk  about  someone  in  his  section." 


TABLE  17 

HIGH  EXCITER  (1*,  8,  and  9)  SCORING  MEN  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM 
BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY 
TROUFLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  AH 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  1*,  8 and 
9's  Rated  in 
Problem 
Categories 

% of  Total 
Rated  in 
Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

196 

120 

61.2 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections 

31*3 

$9 

1*1.3 

df  - 337 
t * 3.69 

P .01 

From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  is  suggested  that  further 
research  needs  to  be  done  using  the  MMPI  to  predict  problem  and  non-problem 
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behavior,  but  including  the  variable  of  the  administrator’s  or  section 
adviser’s  personality  vhich  possibly  contributes  to  the  behavior  of  men 
living  in  the  residence  hall.  This  variable  was  not  included  in  this 
stucfyr. 


TABLE  18 

HIGH  SUPPRESSES  (O,  2,  and  5)  SCORING  MEN  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM 
BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BT  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY 
TROUBLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BT 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAE'  SECTIONS 
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Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted  % of  Total  Rated 
Ratings  of  High  in  Problem 

Point  0,  2,  and  Categories 

5*s  Rated  in 
Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

9 5 

U3 

1*5,3 

Section  adviser  ratings 
" ideal”  sections 

102 

36 

35.3 

df  - 19 $ 
t - l,iili 

N.  S. 
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TABLE  19 

HIGH  POINT  It’ s ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  Y SECTION 
ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

‘ run  of  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  li’s  in 
Problem  Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

79 

53 

67.1 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections 

k3 

2h 

1(2.14 

df  ® 120 
t - 2.68 

P ^ .01 
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TABLE  20 

HIGH  POINT  8»s  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  RT  SECTION 
ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROU  LED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 


Sum  of  Weighted  % of  Total  Rated 
Ratings  of  High  in  Problem 

Point  8's  in  Categories 

Problem  Categories 


Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

hO 

25 

62*5 

Section  adviser  ratings 

"ideal"  sections 

29 

9 

37.5 

df  - 67 
t - 2.12 

p .025 
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TABLE  21 

HIGH  POINT  9»s  ON  MPI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY  SECTION 
AiVISERS  IN  C Hi®  NIC  ALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  V,ITH 
RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 


Stun  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  9*s  in 
Problem  Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

77 

1*2 

5lu5 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections 

71 

26 

36.6 

df  = H|6 
t - 2.22 

P < .025 

51 


TABLE  22 

HIGH  POINT  O's  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY  SECTION 
ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  AH 

Sum  of  Weighted 

% of  Total  Rated 

Weighted 

Ratings  of  High 

in  Problem 

Ratings 

Point  O's  in 
Problem  Categories 

Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 

sections  13 


lx 


30.8 


Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections  20 
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15.0 


df  - 31 
t = 1.05 
N.  S. 


52 


TABLE  23 

HIGH  POINT  2’ s ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY  SECTION 
ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL”  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted 
Hatings  of  High 
Point  2's  in 
Problem  Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

26 

7 

26.9 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections 

21 

5 

23.8 

df  - 1*5 
t - ,2l\ 

N.  S. 
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TABLF.  2h 

RICH  POINT1  5's  on  MHPI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BI  SECTION 
ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  FT  SECTION  ADVISERS.  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  5's  in 
Problem  Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Problem 
Categories 

.section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

56 

32 

57,1 

Section  adviser  ratings 

"ideal"  sections 

61 

28 

U5.9 

df  - 175 

t - 1.22 


N.  S 
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TABLE  25 

HIGH  POINT  1*3  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  FROBLMf  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY  SECTION 
ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROU  I£D  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  AH 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  l’s  in 
Problem  Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 

sections  12 

Section  adviser  ratings 

9 

75.0 

"ideal"  sections  5 

df  - 15 
t - 6.00 
P <C  .01 

0 

0.0 

55 


TABLE  26 

HIGH  POINT  3»  s ON  KMFI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY  SECTION 
ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  PY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 


;>um  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  3's  in 
Problem  Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

16 

13 

81.2 

Section  adviser  ratings 

"ideal"  sections 

35 

15 

1*2.8 

df  - h9 
t - 2.98 
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01 


56 


TABLE  27 

HIGH  POINT  6’s  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORY.  S BY  SECTION 
ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL''  SECTIONS 


Sun  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  6's  in 
Problem  Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

10 

6 

60.0 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections 

3 

0 

0.0 

df  - n 
t - 3.87 

P .01 
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TABLE  28 

HIGH  POINT  7»s  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  PRO! LEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY  SECTION 
ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  ''IDEAL''  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  7*s  in 
Problem  Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

21 

10 

U7.6 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections 

22 

5 

22.7 

df  « 1*1 
t « 1,76 

P <C  ,05 

58 


TABLE  29 


HIGH  EXCITER  (I4,  8,  and  9)  SCORING  M N ON  MHPI  RATED  IN  NON-PROBLEM 
BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  HI  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS 
IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All  Sum  of  Weighted 
Weighted  Ratings  of  High 

Ratings  Point  ii,  8,  and 

9*s  Rated  in 
Non-Froblen 
Categories 


% of  Total  -‘ated 
in  Non-Problem 
Categories 


Section  adviser  ratings 


"ideal"  sections 

1U3 

81* 

59.5 

Section  adviser  ratings 

chronically  troubled 

sections 

196 

76 

38.3 

df  = 337 
t - 3.69 


P -c 


.01 
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TABLE  30 

HIGH  SUPPRESSER  (0,  2,  and  5)  SCORING  MEN  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  NON-PROBLEM 
BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS 
IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sum  of  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  0,  2,  and 
5’s  Rated  in 
Non-Problem 
Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Non-Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections 

95 

52 

5lw7 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

102 

66 

6I4.7 

df  **  195 

t « 1.U1* 

N.  S. 
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TABLE  31 

HIGH  POINT  it's  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  NON-PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
RATINGS  BY  SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY 
TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Siam  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 


Sum  of  AH  Weighted  % of  Total  Rated 
Ratings  of  High  in  Non-Problem 
Point  it's  in  Categories 

Non-Problem 
Categories 


Section  adviser  ratings 


"ideal"  sections 

l»3 

1 9 

57.6 

Section  adviser  ratings 

chronically  troubled 

sections 

79 

26 

32.9 

df  * 120 
t ■ 2*68 

P ^ .005 
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TABLE  32 

HIGH  POINT  8»s  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  NON-PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  HI  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sura  of  All 
Weighted 

Ratings 

Sum  of  All  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  8*s  in 
Non-Problem 
Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Non-Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections 

29 

20 

69.0 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

ho 

15 

31.0 

df  - 167 
t * 2,12 

P < .025 
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TABLE  33 

HIGH  POINT  9's  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  NON-PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BT 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BT 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 

Sum  of  All  Weighted 

% of  Total  Rated 

Weighted 

Ratings  of  High 
Point  9's  in 
Non-Problem 
Categories 

in  Non-Problem 

Ratings 

Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 


"ideal"  sections 

71 

1*5 

63.I4 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

77 

35 

1*5.1* 

df  - H46 
t - 2.22 


P < .025 
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TABLE  3li 

HIGH  POINT  O's  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  NON -PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  ITH  RATINGS  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Stun  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 


Sum  of  All  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  O's  in 
Non-Problem 
Categories 


% of  Total  Rated 
in  Non-Problem 
Categories 


Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections  20 


Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 

sections  13 


17  85.0 

9 69.2 


df  - 31 
t - 1.05 

N.  S. 
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TABLE  35 

HIGH  POINT  2's  ON  MMPX  RATED  IN  HON -PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BT 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BT 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 

Sum  of  All  Weighted 

% of  Total  Rated 

Weighted 

Ratings  of  High 

in  Non-Problem 

Ratings 

Point  2's  in 

Categories 

Non-Problem 

Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections  21 


Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 

sections  26 


16 


19 


76.2 

73.1 


df  - l»5 
t - .21* 

N.  S. 
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TABLE  36 

HIGH  POINT  5‘s  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  NON-PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 


Sum  of  All  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  5»s  in 
Non-Problem 
Categories 


% of  Total  Rated 
in  Non-Problem 
Categories 


Section  adviser  ratings 


"ideal”  sections 

61 

33 

5U.1 

Section  adviser  ratings 

chronically  troubled 

sections 

56 

2 k 

1*2.9 

df  - 115 
t - 1.22 

N.  S. 


66 


TABLE  37 


HIGH  POINT  l's  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  NON-PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL''  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BY 
SEC 'ION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Number  of  High  Point 
l's  in  Non-Problem 
Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Non-Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections  5 

5 

100.00 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 

sections  12 

3 

25.0 

df  « 15 

t - 6.00 

P .0005 
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TABLE  38 


HIGH  POINT  3' s ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  HON -PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BT 
SECTION  ADVISERS  HI  "IDEAL”  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BT 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 

Sum  of  All  Weighted 

% of  Total  Rated 

Weighted 

Ratings  of  High 

in  Non-Problem 

Ratings 

Point  3's  in 

Categories 

Non-Problem 

Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 


"ideal"  sections 

35 

20 

57.2 

Section  adviser  ratings 

chronically  troubled 

sections 

16 

3 

18.8 

df  « k9 
t - 2.98 

P ^ .005 


TABLE  39 


HIGH  POINT  6's  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  NON-PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  El 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHRONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sura  of  All 

Sum  of  AH  Weighted 

% of  Total  Rated 

Weighted 

Ratings  of  High 

in  Non-Problem 

Ratings 

Point  6’s  in 

Categories 

Non-Problem 

Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 


"ideal"  sections  3 

3 

100.0 

Section  adviser  ratings 

chronically  troubled 

sections  10 

It 

1*0.0 

df  - 11 
t - 3.87 


P .005 
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TABLE  I4O 


HIGH  POINT  7*s  ON  MMPI  RATED  IN  NON-PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  BY 
SECTION  ADVISiKS  IN  "IDEAL"  SECTIONS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  RATINGS  BY 
SECTION  ADVISERS  IN  CHriONICALLY  TROUBLED  SECTIONS 


Sum  of  All 
Weighted 
Ratings 

Sura  of  All  Weighted 
Ratings  of  High 
Point  7's  in 
Non-Problem 
Categories 

% of  Total  Rated 
in  Non-Problem 
Categories 

Section  adviser  ratings 
"ideal"  sections 

22 

17 

77.3 

Section  adviser  ratings 
chronically  troubled 
sections 

21 

11 

52.ii 

df  - hi 
t - 1.76 

P ^ .05 
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TABLE  U1 

RATIO  OF  MEN  WITH  EXCITER  SCORES  U AND  9 (T  SCORE  ABOVE  80)  TO 
SlJPFRESSER  SCORES  (0,  5 and  20)  AT  MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE 


Section 

Exciter/ Suppres  ser 

Ratio 

Rank 

2 Central 

U/3 

1.33 

2 

2 North 

3/3 

1.00 

U 

3 South 

3A 

.75 

6 

3 Central 

5/6 

.83 

5 

3 North 

3/5 

.60 

8 

it  So  ath 

it/1 

U.00 

1 

it  Central 

5A 

1.25 

3 

U North 

2/3 

.67 

7 

71 


TABLE  k2 


COMPARISON  OF  RANKINGS  BASED  ON  MPI  SCORES  WITH  RANKINGS  BI  DEAN  OF  MEN 

AT  MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE 


Section  Rankings  Based  Dean  of  Men  d 

on  MM  PI  Rankings 


h South 
2 Central 
U Central 

2 North 

3 Central 
3 South 

U North 
3 North 


Rho  ■ ,55 

N.  S. 
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TABLE  1*3 

COMPARISON  OF  RANKINGS  BASED  ON  MMPI  SCORES  WITH  DEAN  OF  MEN'S  RANKINGS 
(HITTING  TWO  SECTIONS  ON  THIRD  FLOOR 


Section 

Rankings  Based 
on  K PI 

Dean  of  Men's 
Rankings 

d 

h South 

1 

1 

0 

2 Central 

2 

2 

0 

li  Central 

3 

3 

0 

2 North 

k 

k 

0 

U North 

5 

5 

0 

3 North 

Rho  - 1.00 
F ^ .01 

6 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCUSSIONS  A 3)  IMPLICATIONS 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  usefulness  of  trie 
Minnesota  Kultiphasic  Personality  Inventory  in  the  analysis  of  the 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  disciplinary-type  problem  behavior  in  men's 
residence  halls  and  in  the  prediction  of  those  locations  which  are  likely 
to  he  chronically  troubled.  The  study  concerned  men  living  in  selected 
sections  of  the  men's  residence  halls  of  the  University  of  Florida,  and 
several  hypotheses  were  cross-validated  using  men  living  in  one  residence 
hall  at  Mississippi  College. 

Hypothesis  1 

From  a pilot  study  and  from  literature  of  stidies  using  the  MMPI, 
it  was  hypothesized  that  at  the  University  of  Florida  there  would  be  a 
larger  number  of  men  than  would  be  expected  by  chance  with  high  exciter 
scores  (scales  U,  8 and  ?)  on  the  MMP1  in  the  chronically  troubled  sections 
ox  men's  residence  halls;  and  that  there  would  be  a larger  number  of  men 
than  would  be  expected  by  chance  with  high  suppressor  scores  (scales  0,  2 
and  5)  on  the  MMPI  in  the  "ideal"  sections  of  the  men's  residence  halls. 
These  hypotheses  were  tested  by  comparing  the  MMPI  profiles  of  men  in 
ten  chronically  troubled  residence  hall  sections  with  IttPI  profiles  of  252 
men  in  ten  "ideal"  sections.  All  differences  between  the  above  two  groups 
were  tested  by  the  use  of  the  Chi  Square  test. 
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Exciter  Scoring  Men  (Scales  It.  8 and  9 on  the  HMPI) 

The  following  statistically  significant  results  were  found* 

1.  Chronically  troubled  sections  of  men's  residence  halls 
included  a larger  number  of  men  with  a high  scale  1*,  8 or 
9 on  the  MMPI  than  did  the  "ideal"  sections, 

2.  Chronically  troubled  sections  of  men's  residence  halls 
included  a larger  number  of  men  with  high  scale  1*  on  the 
MMPI  than  did  the  "ideal1  sections, 

Suppresser  Scoring  Men  (Scales  0,  2 and  5 on  the  HMPI) 

The  following  statistically  significant  results  relating  to 
suppresser  scoring  men  were  found* 

1.  "Ideal"  sections  of  men's  residence  halls  included  a larger 
number  of  men  with  a high  scale  0,  2 or  $ on  the  MMPI  than 
did  the  chronically  troubled  sections, 

2,  "Ideal"  sections  of  men's  residence  halls  included  a larger 
number  of  men  with  the  first  two  high  scales  0,  2 and  5 

in  combination  on  the  MMPI  than  did  the  chronically  troubled 
sections , 

Hypothesis  2 

Since  people  who  live  together  tend  to  influence  one  another's 
behavior,  the  concept  of  "behavioral  contagion"  as  one  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  problem  and  non-problem  behavior 
in  men's  residence  halls  was  proposed.  From  this  concept,  the  following 
hypotheses  were  formulated  and  tested*  (l)  In  chronically  troubled  sec- 
tions more  often  than  in  "ideal"  sections,  there  will  be  a tendency  for 


both  high  exciter  scoring  men  and  high  suppressor  scoring  men  on  the  MMPI 
to  be  placed  in  problem  behavior  cate  ories  by  residence  hall  staff j and 
(2)  in  "ideal"  sections  more  often  than  in  chronically  troubled  sections, 
there  will  be  a tendency  for  both  high  exciter  scoring  men  and  high 
suppresser  scorin  men  on  the  MMPI  to  be  placed  in  non-problem  behavior 
categories  by  residence  hall  staff.  These  hypotheses  were  explored  by 
comparing  ratin  s of  all  the  men  made  by  the  staff  members  in  charge  of 
the  chronically  troubled  sections  with  those  made  by  staff  members  in 
charge  of  "ideal"  sections. 

Section  Adviser  Ratings 

The  following  significant  findings  related  to  section  adviser 

rating s i 

1,  There  was  a tendency  for  section  advisers  in  chronically 
troubled  sections  more  often  than  in  "ideal"  sections  to 
rate  exciter  scoring  men  but  not  suppresser  scoring  men  in 
problem  behavior  categories, 

2,  There  was  a tendency  for  section  advisers  in  "ideal"  sections 
more  often  than  in  chronically  troubled  sections  to  rate 
exciter  scoring  men  in  non-problem  behavior  categories, 

3,  High  point  l's,  3's,  6's,  and  7's  were  rated  as  problems  in 
chronically  troubled  sections  and  as  non-problems  in  "ideal" 
sections. 

Cross  Validation  at 
Mississippi  College 

Using  the  findings  of  the  major  study,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
predict  problem  and  non-problem  behavior  in  a residence  hall  for  new 
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students  at  Mississippi  College.  Predictions  were  made  at  the  be  Inning 
of  the  fall  1962  semester  based  on  the  ratio  of  high  U's  and  extremely 
high  9*8  on  the  M ?I  to  high  0's  and  high  S' s.  These  predictions  were 
compared  by  a rank  order  coefficient  of  correlation  with  the  dean  of 
men’s  rankings  made  after  three  months  of  the  semester  had  elapsed. 

Cross  Validation  Results 

A coefficient  of  correlation  of  ,SS  was  found  between  predictions 
based  on  MMPI  scores  and  actual  rankin  s by  the  dean  of  men.  These  results 
were  not  significant.  It  was  observed  that  the  rankings  of  two  sections 
contributed  to  the  deviation  between  the  two  sets  of  rankings;  otherwise, 
the  correlation  was  1.00.  These  two  devient  sections  were  of  particular 
interest  in  that  they  were  supervised  by  a section  adviser  who  was 
described  as  an  outstandingly  strict  administrator. 

Conclusions 

As  stated  previously,  the  data  of  this  study  resulted  from  the 
analysis  of  MMPI  profiles  of  men  living  in  chronically  troubled  sections 
and  "ideal”  sections  of  men's  residence  halls  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Also  studied  were  the  ratings  made  by  student  administrators  of 
the  men  in  their  sections.  Finally  an  attempt  was  made  to  predict  behavior 
in  a residence  hall  at  another  college  using  the  above  findings.  The 
conclusions  of  this  study  are  based  upon  these  data.  Only  those  conclusions 
felt  by  the  writer  to  be  sif^nif leant  are  presented. 

1.  There  was  a tendency  for  men  with  high  exciter  MMPI  profiles, 
especially  high  point  it,  to  be  significantly  related  to  the 
occurrence  of  a residence  hall  section  described  as  chronically 
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troubled  by  residence  hall  staff  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

2.  There  was  a tendency  for  men  with  hirh  suppresser  MPI 
profiles,  especially  high  point  0,  to  be  significantly 
related  to  the  occurrence  of  a residence  hall  section  de- 
scribed as  "ideal"  by  residence  hall  staff  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 

3.  There  was  a tendency  for  section  advisers  in  tile  chronically 
troubled  sections  to  see  their  high  exciter  scoring  men  but 
not  their  high  suppresser  scoring  men  as  behavior  problems 
more  often  than  did  the  section  advisers  of  "ideal"  sections. 
Since  section  advisers  in  chronically  troubled  sections  did 
not  tend  to  rate  the  suppresser  scoring  men  as  problems,  it 
suggests  they  were  not  Just  rating  all  their  men  indiscrimi- 
nately as  problems, 

it.  Conversely,  there  was  the  tendency  for  section  advisors  in 
the  "ideal"  sections  to  see  their  high  exciter  scoring  men 
and  their  high  suppresser  scoring  men  as  not  being  behavior 
problems. 

p.  Students  with  scales  1,  3 and  6 as  high  points  were  seen 
as  behaving  like  the  group  norm,  i.  e.,  in  chronically 
troubled  sections  they  were  seen  as  behavior  problems  and 
in  "ideal"  sections  they  were  seen  as  non-behavior  problems. 

6.  The  MMPI  cannot  be  used  to  predict  the  occurrence  or  non- 
occurrence  of  problem  behavior  in  residence  hall  sections  at 
another  institution.  Other  variables  such  as  the  personality 
of  the  administrator  of  the  residence  hall  section  perhaps 


need  to  be  considered. 


Implications 
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For  Residence  Hall  Counselors 

The  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study,  although  equivocal, 
do  seem  to  have  some  use  for  residence  hall  counselors.  It  appears  that 
for  optimum  living  conditions,  care  should  be  made  in  assignments  of 
living  space.  Personality  factors  stould  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
also  appears  that  the  concept  of  "behavioral  contagion"  should  be  considered. 
After  assignments  are  made,  if  it  appears  that  a chronically  troubled  section 
is  developing,  reassignraents  should  probably  be  made.  From  the  results  of 
this  study  it  cannot  finally  be  concluded  for  certain  whether  "behavioral 
contain"  actually  occurs,  or  a type  of  "perceptual  radiation"  on  the 
part  of  section  advisers  develops*  that  is,  it  is  possible  that  section 
advisers  in  chronically  troubled  sections  tend  to  see  more  of  their  men 
misbehaving  because  of  the  influence  of  a few.  But  whether  chronically 
troubled  sections  result  fro:i.  "behavioral  contagion"  or  "perceptual 
radiation,"  the  implication  that  reassig;nments  are  in  older  still  is 
valid. 

For  College  Administrators 
aud  Faculty 

The  results  of  this  study  plus  the  literature  reviewed  suggest 
that  college  personnel  may  need  to  think  through  the  "boys  will  be  boys" 
attitude  that  is  often  held  concerning  behavior  in  men’s  reside. ice  halls. 
Apparently  it  is  not  all  of  the  "boys"  who  contribute  to  disciplinary— type 
behavior  in  the  residence  halls,  but  certain  types  of  "boys"  under  certain 
kinds  of  conditions.  Since  residence  halls  involve  one  of  the  largest 
financial  investments  that  college  administrators  make,  it  would  seem 
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unwise  to  allow  the  halls  to  become  instruments  of  negation  of  all  the 
university  is  trying  to  ac complish. 

For  Educators 

The  findings  of  this  study  and  the  literature  reviewed  suggest 
to  educators  that  further  research  needs  to  be  made  on  the  inter-personal 
effects  of  certain  types  of  individuals  upon  one  another  even  within  the 
classroom.  Many  public  school  teachers  have  witnessed  the  differences 
in  "personalities”  of  a class  of  students  as  they  pass  through  the 
public  school  system  as  a group.  Some  classes  are  more  "difficult"  than 
others,  and  instruction  is  affected.  Perhaps  groupings  based  on  some 
personality  variables  would  be  of  assistance  to  teachers# 

For  Research 

This  study  together  with  the  review  of  related  research  suggests 
the  following  areas  in  which  further  research  should  be  profitable* 

1.  What  effect  will  it  have  to  remove  high  exciter  scoring  men 
from  chronically  troubled  sections  and  place  them  in  "ideal” 
sections? 

2.  What  effect  do  strict  section  advisers  have  on  men  with  cer- 
tain MMPI  profiles?  What  effect  do  more  liberal  section 
advisers  have  on  men  with  certain  MMPI  profiles? 

3.  Do  men  living  in  fraternity  halls  differ  from  those  living 
in  campus  residential  units? 

In  Can  a shorter  better  instrument  be  devised  from  fMPI  items 
which  would  select  only  1*9*  s and  05*s? 

5>.  What  effect  does  living  in  chronically  troubled  sections  or 
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"ideal"  sections  have  upon  students'  grades,  character,  and 
mental  health? 

6.  When  there  are  "problem"  classes  in  the  public  schools,  are 
there  a larger  number  than  would  be  expected  of  students  who 
have  the  high  b9  profile  on  the  MMPI  indicating  rebellious- 
ness and  high  activity  with  compulsiveness? 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  SECTION  ADVISEES  FOR 
CLASSIFYING  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS 

Listed  below  are  five  descriptive  categories  which  section  advisers 
feel  can  be  used  to  describe  the  men  in  a residence  hall  section.  Would 
you  please  take  the  roster  of  your  section  and  place  the  letter  from  the 
list  below  which  best  describes  each  man  in  your  group  while  he  is  in  the 
section.  Try  to  put  every  man  in  a category,  but  if  he  absolutely  does 
not  fit  any  of  the  descriptions  listed,  then  write  his  name  on  the  back 
of  the  roster  and  tell  which  category  he  is  most  like  but  why  you  could 
not  put  him  in  that  group.  This  information  will  be  kept  in  the  strictest 
confidence  and  used  for  research  purposes  only. 

A»  Hard-Core  Behavior  Problem.  This  man  is  best  described  by 
g°ree  of  the  following  words  or  phrases:  seems  to  start  trouble  for 
trouble’s  own  sake,  rarely  studies,  belligerent,  obnoxious,  acts  like 
grudge  against  society,  not  especially  sociable,  crude,  out  for  number 
one,  seems  to  lack  feeling  for  others. 

B*  flroblem  Behavior  Leader.  This  man  is  best  described  by  some 
of  the  following  words  or  phrases:  often  initiates  and  nearly  always 

participates  in  noisy  disturbances  in  the  section,  a natural  leader, 
discipline  problems  sort  of  form  around  him,  men  look  up  to  him  and  follow 
him,  friendly  generally  likeable,  likes  to  be  in  the  middle  of  things,  a 
nice  guy  but  you  have  to  keep  calling  him  down. 

C*  |Jroble:n  Behavior  Follower.  This  man  is  best  described  by 
jK>me  oi  the  following  words  or  phrases:  occasionally  initiates  trouble 

in  the  section  but  mostly  follows  others,  somewhat  immature,  likeable. 
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average,  when  something  going  on  likes  to  join  in,  easy  to  distract  from 
studies,  talkative,  gets  in  loud  bull  sessions  with  the  door  open,  friendly 
usually  responds  when  called  down. 

D.  Problem  Behavior  Non-Participant.  This  man  is  best  described 

by  some  of  the  following  words  or  phrases:  minds  his  own  business,  quiet, 

studious,  fairly  mature,  seems  to  know  why  he  is  in  college. 

E.  Problem  Behavior  Anti-Participant.  This  man  is  best  described 

by  some  of  the  following  words  or  phrases:  tries  to  see  that  the  section 

stays  quiet,  sensitive  to  noise,  helps  section  adviser  maintain  quiet, 
not  too  popular,  strong  ideas  about  how  section  should  be. 

F.  Problem  Behavior  Mon-Participant  — Withdrawn.  This  man 

is  best  described  by  some  of  the  following  words  or  phrases:  aloof  from 

all  activities  of  section,  very  quiet,  different,  stays  to  himself, 
seemingly  a non-member  of  the  section1 s society. 


TABLE  Uh 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  FIRST  HIGH  POINT  U ABOVE  T SCORE  70 


First  High  Point 
k above  T Score  70 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 

18 

236 

2& 

sections 

"Ideal"  sections 

1 h 

238 

?52 

df»l 

X?-.£L1 


N.  S. 
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TABLE  h$ 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  FIRST  HIGH  POINT  8 ABOVE  T SCORE  70 


First  High  Point 

Other  High 

Total 

8 aoove  T Score  70 

Points 

Chronically  troubled 

18 

236 

2SU 

sections 

"Ideal"  sections 

16 

236 

252 

df-1 

X2-  .112 

N.  S. 
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TABLE  1+6 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEN  WITH  FI  ST  HIGH  POINT  9 ABOVE  T SCORE  70 


First  Hi;  h Point 
9 above  T Score  70 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 

2l» 

230 

251+ 

s actions 

"Ideal”  sections 

21 

?31 

252 

df-1 

X?  - .19k 


N.  S. 
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TABLE  1*7 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRST  HIGH  POINT  SCORES 
70  CM  ALL  TEN  MKPI  SCALES 

ABOVE  T SCORE 

First  High 
Point  aoove 
T Score  70 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 
sections 

107 

11*7 

2$i* 

"Ideal"  sections 

101* 

11*8 

252 

df-1 

X2  **  .0381 


N.  S. 
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TABLE  ii8 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRST  TWO  HIGH  POINT  SCORES  ABOVE  T 
SCORE  70  ON  ALL  TEN  MMPI  SCALES 


First  Two  High 
Points  above 
T Score  70 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 

sections 

A 

200 

251* 

"Ideal”  sections 

52 

200 

252 

df  - 1 

.2983 


N.  S 
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TABLE  k9 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRST  THREE  HIGH  POINTS  ABOVE  T SCORE 
70  ON  ALL  TEN  MMPI  SCALES 


First  Three  High 
Points  above 
T Score  70 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 
sections 

31 

223 

2$h 

"Ideal"  sections 

23 

229 

252 

df  - 1 
'X2-  1.256 
N.  S. 
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TABLE  50 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRST  FOUR  HIGH  POINTS  ABOVE  T SCORE 
70  ON  ALL  TEN  MMPI  SCALES 


First  Four  High 
Points  above 
T Score  70 

Other  High 
Points 

Total 

Chronically  troubled 
sections 

23 

231 

251* 

"Ideal"  sections 

9 

21*3 

252 

df  - 1 
^•Z=*  6.322 
P .02 
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